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CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF STRATTON, 
CORNWALL. 

The Society of Antiquaries, about four years 
ago, printed in the Archeologia a considerable 
number of extracts from the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Stratton, in Cornwall, 
from the originals in my possession. In the 
year 1844 these manuscripts, folio size, strongly 
stitched together in limp parchment binding, were 
one can scarcely say preserved but at any rate 
lying under a heap of dusty papers and fragments 
of old prayer books, at the bottom of an iron chest 
in the church. It is a marvel that they exist, and 
not only exist, but in a sound and good state. 
They had not been, as I believe, disturbed for 
very many years, My remembrance of their con- 
dition at that time is that the heap of loose docu- 
ments and papers, which ranged from about the 
middle of the seventeenth to about the end of the 
last century, had simply accumulated above them, 
year after year, as time went on. It was a con- 
venient place in which to throw what seemed to 
be rubbish, although not immediately to be de- 
stroyed. Besides these books there was a very 
curious manumission deed, and a single leaf from 
Heywood’s Four P’s. The deed has disappeared 
since 1844 ; and I do not know whether the leaf 
is still in the chest. 


I have printed from these accounts a few ex- 
tracts relating to service books in the dissertation 
which begins the first volume of Monumenta 
Ritualia, and also the deed of manumission. The 
extracts made by the Society of Antiquaries are 
extensive, but yet leave a far larger portion un- 
noticed. It may be of interest, perhaps, to some 
of your readers if I mention one or two matters not 
remarked on in their publication ; possibly some 
one at a future time may find an opportunity of 
printing the whole. These accounts are of peculiar 
value and importance to any historian of the 
Church of England, because, beginning in 1512 
and ending in 1577, they include the entire period 
of the chief changes in faith and ritual during the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Eiward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. I need hardly, perhaps, add that 
churchwardens’ accounts of this date are amongst 
the rarest of medieval documents. It may be 
doubted whether fifty are known; there are, I 
believe, two or three in the Bodleian, and perhaps 
the same number in the British Museum. 

The Society of Antiquaries requested one of 
their most distinguished members, Mr. Peacock, 
to edit the portion which they published, and the 
mention of his name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the care and correctness with which the work was 
done. But this is not all; Mr. Peacock prefixed 
a very excellent preliminary paper and numerous 
valuable notes explaining the entries which he 
selected to print. 

The two books of which I am writing are not 
only of the wardens of the parish of Stratton 
itself, that is, of the parish church of St. Andrew. 
The first part (more than half) of the larger 
manuscript is of “the hye crosse wardenys of 
Stratton,” who seem to have kept a separate 
account, and paid annually varying amounts of 
money to the wardens of the parish. Besides the 
High Cross wardens there were others attached 
to the church, namely, “of sent George,” “ of 
sent armyll,” and “of our lady holmadon,” whose 
yearly payments to the parish wardens are duly 
entered in the general account. No memoranda 
or account-books of these last three are known to 
exist. With regard to the name “ holmadon,” 
Mr. Peacock prints “our lady of Holmadon.” 
Very possibly it should be so; but in none of the 
entries do I find any trace of the “of.” ‘ Oure 
lady holmadon ys wardens” occurs frequently ; 
and at least once, in 1542, “oure holmadon 
wardens.” 1542 is the last year in which any 
payment by these wardens is mentioned. 

The accounts of the High Cross wardens cease 
in the year 1545 ; and almost all the rest of the 
volume is filled with the accounts of the parish 
churchwarders up to the year 1577. The parish 
account book happened then to have only two 
blank leaves left; so the High Cross book was 
made use of. It is curious that the High Cross 
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wardens come in again in 1552; the next three 
years have the parish accounts; in 1556, the 
fourth year of Queen Mary, the account is again 
of the High Cross wardens, which is not to be 
wondered at, as the old observances were gradually 
being restored. But this is their last appearance. 
Mr. Peacock does not seem to have observed these 
changes, and has taken the book to be throughout 
of the High Cross wardens. 

Stratton is a very ancient town, and, although 
never large or populous, was of great local import- 
ance in the Middle a There were several 
guilds in the parish, each of which by its wardens 
made annual payments to the general funds of 
the ish church of St. Andrew. There were 


“ Chryste’s” guild (misprinted “ Orestes” in the | j 


Archeologia), and the guilds of St. Andrew and 
Allballows, and a guild or company of girls, “ our 
lady maydens,” whose wardens were also girls, 
changing every year; for example, in 1534 Eliza- 
beth Call and Johanna Call pay nineteen shillings, 
in 1535 Alison Jule (Jewel) and Johanna Bette 
pay sixteen shillings, and in 1539 Thomasyn Pery 
and “ Johanna y* seruant of Wyll™ Gyst” pay five 
shillings and sixpence. 


re 
The yearly receipts of the churchwardens of the 


parish of Stratton early in the sixteenth century 
were considerable, amounting (from various sources) 
in 1533 to 251, 17s. Sd, out of which sum 
161. 18s. 10d. was spent, and the balance carried 
on tothe next year, the first entry in 1534 being 
“Recevyd of Wyllym Gyst and John Jule, re- 
ceyvers the yere last past, viijli. xviijs. vijd.” 
Once or twice the payments ex the income, 
but only’ to a small extent, as, for instance, 
1/. 1s, 3d. in the year 1539. In the year 1540 the 
new churchwardens received from their prede- 
ceesors a balance of twopence. 

There are still remaining on the cover of the 
parish account book traces of drawings—and these 
not by an unpractised hand—of three subjects, 
which seem to me to be probably sketches, in the 
way of memoranda, of fresco paintings which once 
ornamented the interior of the 4 I imagine 
it to be also probable that they were made in 
King Edward’s time, when decorations of this 
kind were destroyed by order of the Protestant 
reformers. Inside the cover at the top are two 
drawings in outline; one shows the buffeting of 
our Lord by the soldiers, the other Christ before 
Pilate. The originals of these would seem to be 
the earliest of the series, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Pilate is represented as sitting 
on achair of a date at least as early in’ style as 
that time. Below these is a larger drawing, re- 
pee the well-known legend of the three 

ings or princes meeting the three skeletons. This 
is a common subject for illumination in medizval 
MS. Hore and Prymers, and in the printed edi- 
tions of about the year 1500, before the Office for 


the Dead ; and perhaps I may be excused for re- 
ferring to a note about it in the third volume of 
the Monumenta Ritualia, p.117. In the —- 


MS. the three skeletons are drawn at full length, - 
and the three living men are shown below with 
crowns on their heads. Oa the outside of the 
cover is a still larger drawing of St. Christopher 
carrying our Lord on his left arm in the usual way: 
our Lord is vested in a red garment and crowned. 
The style would seem to show that the original 
painting was of the time of Richard IT. 

We have evidence in these accounts of the 
effacing of paintings in the church. In 1549 is 
an entry, “ payd for takyng downe of y* Rode 
pagents rode lofte”; in 1548 for tak- 
ing down “ij pickters of y* north syde and south 
Again, with more significance, in 


syde, vjd.” 


all the walls. In the year 1558 a beginning was 
made to restore some of the old ornaments, and 
the churchwardens paid “ for pentyn of [the patron 
saint! synt Androw, iijs. iiijd.,”—very soon to be 
hidden under fresh “ whittlymynge ” in Elizabeth’s 


ign. 

I would now make a remark or two on a few of 
the entries; somenot noticed by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. It seems that there was an occasional 
payment of five shillings by the High Cross 
wardens to the vicar of Stratton. “Item, p* to 
master vycar v*,’ is an — in 1512, 1513, and 
again in 1520; in 1521 we find the reason of this, 
“to master vicar for the bederoll.” Again, in 1525, 
“for the bederoll and for wyllm Northen ys per- 
petuall obytt or meneday.” Probably some of the 
parishioners were to be prayed for not only at 
masses said at the altar of the High Cross, but 
also at masses said at the high altar of the church. 
And this last entry seems to explain also that 
payments for names to be put upon the bederoll 
might be for a or riod, or for 
ever: “a perpetuall obytt.” The “‘ meneday ” is 
rightly exphiast by Mr. Peacock from the A.-S. 
meenan, to have in mind. The last entry, whether 
for receipt or payment on account of the bederoll, 
is in 1548 ; nor does there appear to have been 
any renewal of the old custom during Queen 
Mary’s time. 

Numerous payments occur in the High Cross 
accounts for new vestments, and for blessing them 
and for mending them. The bishop usually 
blessed the vestments at his visitation at 
Launceston, and the fees varied. In 1512 “a 
yerd of bokeram” made “iij new stolys,” and 
“ xxiijd.” were paid for the blessing of these stoles 
and “vy awter clothys.” On this occasion the 


bishop seems to have come to Stratton, when the 
ringers were paid to welcome him, and a gallon 
of wine provided “to geve my lord bishopp.” 
Large quantities of wax were bought in the 


| 1551,“ for whittlymynge of the churche, injs. injd.,” 
| —no inconsiderable sum, and quite enough to cover . 
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reighbou hood, sometimes before Christmas, some- 
times before Easter; and the candles were made 
at Stratton. The price varied for the wax; in 
1513, 6lb, at Easter cost 4s., and 51b. at Christmas, 
2s, ild.; later in the same year a pound was bought 
for 7d. Frankincense cost usually, at thesame period, 
2d.a pound; a few years later the price was doubled. 
Rushes were bought every year to strew over the 
floor of the church; the quantity is not mentioned, 
bnt the expense varied from 6d, to 10d. In 1526, 
2d. was paid “to a tynker to mende and to bore 
3j holys yn the holy water bokett.” A singular 
entry occurs in 1514: “P4 for a cord for the 
sepulcher cloth, ijd.” This cloth was sold in 1551: 
“ Rect of Nycolas yeo for the great sepulcre cloth, 
iijs.” The peal of bells in the church were a con- 
stant expense ; scarcely a year went by without 
payments for mending them, or for ropes, or “ for 
gresse,” or for “ bellcolers,” and in 1516 “for a 
aew whefyll [wheel] for the gret bell, and for 
amendyng of the other bellys, iijs. iiijd.” Oa the 
other hand, a good deal of money came in for 
ringing of knells, for each of which in 1512 the 
fee was 4d., and so continued for the next forty 

ears. The supply of service books was properly 


ept up, and purchases were made when required | P. 


of missals, manuals, and processionals; in 1554, 
when new books were wanted to supply those 
which had been destroyed in King Edward's time, 
the price of “a processynal and a whole manuell” 
was 7s. A Common Prayer Book of Queen Eliza- 
beth appears to have been bought in 1559, and 
another, including the Psalter, in 1570. I may 
note that in this same year, 1570, the old chalice 
was sold for 1/. 17s., and “paid for the com- 
munion cup iijli. xixs.” The cruets, “ corporas 
ease,” and candlesticks were sold in the following 
year. Returning to the service books, I may 
make the same observation that I have made 
elsewhere : how remarkable the evidence is which 
the inventories of parish churches made about 1552 
or 1553 furnish with regard to the careful and 
wholesale destruction of such books in the early 
years of King Edward. Two inventories are in 
these account books, taken in 1553; there is a 
Jarge number of vestments, pixes, a “ scheppe,” 
and other ornaments, but not a single book re- 
maining in the possession of the church. One of 
the most remarkable payments is in 1549: “To 
John Trevelyan for iij new books notyd for matens 
and euensong yn yngglyssh, xvjd.” I am quite 
unable to explain this. The price shows that these 
must have been printed books, but there is no 
edition known of such a book earlier than 1550, 
when it was printed for John Merbecke. We 
raust not, however, give up all hope of some day 
finding a copy of this “book notyd,” for only 
three or four years ago a copy of a previously un- 
known church book for the use of parish clerks— 
the 1549 Prayer Book so arranged—was bought by 


the British Museum. A description of this im- 
ortant book is in the Atheneum of Oct. 28, 1876. 
hore are two other entries in this year, 1549, 
which open a wide field of conjecture : “ Item, p* 
to Wyllyam Rodd for a mare, w°" y® parysshe was 
content to pay for the mare yfhe had not bys mare 
agen, xxs.,” and “ Item, he wente to launceston to 
haue hys mare and cowde not hae byr, bys ex- 
nses and labor was viijd.” Now, who could 
William Rodd have been? what had the parish 
to do with his mare? what had become of her— 
was she stolen or strayed? and why did all this 
happen in this particular and eventful year of 
1549? Had the mare anything to do with the 
new Common Prayer Book or the taking down of 
the roodloft and destruction “ of the pagentes” ? 
I must put off till another opportunity offering 
you some further extracte. W. Maske Lt. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF ANDREW HAY. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

24 June, Fryday, 7 acloak.—This morning being in 
Humbie after I was readie the lady & I went to the 
studie, & I drew ane memorandum cf all things to be 
roposed to the freinds in order to the journey, and thot 
it fittest to let them move things, & we either to con- 
curre or not according as we found expedient, the lady 
told me she had a mynd to mak her testament, and 
desyred my help in it, but I told her that I wold not 
medle in that bussiness, least if the Lord should call her 
I might be judged to be too officious to medle in that 
which was betwixt her & her nearest relations. 

About noone we dyned & Mr. Jo" Stirling w' us, who 
desyred ernestly that the lady Waristoun might come be 
Bothens & see my Lady Tweddale, q'of I promised to 
advertise her. 

In the afternoone I did help the lady to putt all her 
things in order for her journey, & caused her send in 
all her silver work & most considerable papers to Ed’, 
and becaus she had no gold that she should tak one of 
her best rings wt her to Ingland in case of a strait. 
About 4 aclouk I went out & "= to adjust the 
garden for building the wall of it, hen cam Mr. Jo" 
Drummond, and he & I walked a long time in the 
garden, & then went in & spok a whyle w' the lady. 
About nine we went to supper, & in the midst of it cam 
Sir Jo" Cheislie & told us the lady wold be heer on Mun- 


day, . after supper we retired, & I went to bed & lay 
w' 3. Jo”. 

This was a tollerable good day. 

A tollerable good day. 

25, Saturnday, 6-7 acloak.—This morning being in 
Humbie after I was readie I mett wt the lady & Sir J° 


Cheislie, & we debated severall bussinesses relating to her 
which was expedient to be proposed to freinds & qt 
not. After breakfast all the freinds being met, we went 
thro severall points of her affairs, & concluied, 1° That 
the child should stay at Humbie under the care of 
Mrs. Gray, & in case of sickness or trouble in the 
countrey be removed to Inglestoun. 2° That the testa 
be confirmed, & the lady to find a cautioner, & recom- 
mend it to Keith to mend some things in the inventary. 
3° We payed Mr. Jo® Drummond for David’s annuity till 
Mertimes nixt by assigning him to Whittingbame’s 

of 4,600 mks. 4° we that Michael Melin should 
provyd money for the 


ly. 5° we consented to a warrant 
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to Alexander Borthwick to pay for building the garden 
wall & uyr dykes, etc. 

In the afternoone, after we had dyned altogether, they 
went away, & I caused the lady send in one thousand 
merks to Ed" to be returned by bill to London to her, 
and I promised to be surtie for the 2,000 mks to Mr. 
Kirtoun. In the evening I retired my-elf & went to 
the fields & fell upon my weeklie search, wherein I find 
too much tumbling up & doun which brings in but ver 
litle honour to God, I find my vow of faithfulness t 
frequencie in duty not conscionable aneugh performed, 
for which the lord Pardon me for Christ's sake. After- 
wards I cam in to the exercise, and then to supper & 80 
retired & to bed. 

This was a tollerable day, I blisse god. 

A faire day, but not very warme. 


27, Munday, 6 acloak.— This morning being in 
Humbie after I was readie I went w' the lady & 
resaved from her all her keyes which she entrusted.to 
me as to a freind ; she told me that she had left her tes- 
tam! in her litle cedar box, which she desyred should not 
be opened till she returne or els be removed by death. 
At breakfast cam up the laird of Keith and the lady, 
& took leave of the lady Humbie, and seemed to be 
soma! displeased becaus of the ladyes respects to me. 
Therafter cam the laird & lad bagheston, & brought 
a Ire of excuse from the lady Waristoun, that she 
could not come this way, and desyred me to write a I" to 
the lady Tweddale to excuse her, which I did. We 
dyned altogether in Humbie, and after denner I did read 
the news from London that Waristoun was still Presi- 
dent, & still more rumors of the invasion of this [land 
from France & Spaine. About 4 acloak my brother 
cam to Humbie, & therafter we went all from thence, the 
lady Humbie to Newmylns & 8S" Jo. & I to Haddingtoun, 
& not finding the lady Waristoun there, but that she 
was gone to Bothens, we wer desyred to go ther all 
night, and q* I parted w' my brother he desyred me to 
speak to the lady Waristoune in his behalf, 

About 8 acloak we cam to Bothens, & ther resaved 
I againe from London and a pece written be Pittilloch 
for opening the session. After supper I went to bed. 

This was but a raving day, 

Much raine fell this day. 


28 June, Twysday, 4 acloak.—This morning being in 
Bothens after I was readie I took a drink & left all the 
strangers in bed, & went doun to the Newmylns to 
meet & convoy the young lady Humbie to Dunbar, q" 
all the company had trysted at 10 hours, but she was 
gone betymes, and so I rode very hard and overtook her 
w'in a myle of Dunbar, q" we cam at 8 acloak. 

After I cam ther the lady & her maid & I met pri- 
vatlie q’ the Lord allowed me very much comfort & 
tenderness in prayer, and therafter she recommended 
ernestly to me the care of her daughter & all her affairs. 
Then we did breakfast altogether there. About 1] acloak 
com Mrs, Gilespie, and about 12 acloak cam the lady 
Waristoun from Bothens, and being all mett they spok a 
litle together, and therafter I took leave of them all & 
= them into the coach and convoyed them a little 

yond Dunbar, and so returned wt 8. Jo Cheislie & 
Inglestoun & his lady to Haddingtoun, & by the way 
saw the old lady Humbie. 

After we had stayed ther 2 houres we took horse 
againe, & Sir Jo cam along w' me at my desyre to 
Humbie all night, q we saw the child in good health. I 
went & visited the keyes & papers the lady had 
entrusted to me, & did remove the chartor kist to the 
wardrob according to her direction. 

About 9 at night we went to family dutie, & s0 to 


supper and therafter to bed. Sir Jo* and I lay together 
as formerilie. 

This was a good day to my soull, I thought. 

Warme & faire till night, then raine. 

29 Wednesday, 7 acloak.—This morning being in 
Humbie after I was readie I spok to John Skirving to 
have a cair of all things w‘out the hous, and to Christian 
Lawsone to cair for all things w'in the hous, and to Mrs 
Gray to have a cair of the child, and I recommended all 
unto the Lord, being called therunto becaus the lady had 
made a factory to me & trusted me w' all she had. 

After we had breakfast ther, I took my leave, & 
de«yred Mrs. Gray to send a footman imediatlie to me 
upon any alteration of the child, which she promised to 
do. Therafter, Sir Jo Cheislie & 1 went streight to 
Dalkeith to see the Gen",* we cam ther about 12 acloak & 
dyned in the toune, 

After denner we went in & saw the Gen", q' I ob- 
served a strange providence, I had a pistoll in my 

ockett, & q” the corporal! was ryping me at the gate he 
Nad it in his hand & yet observed it not, sol escaped 
w'out any trouble, blissed be god! which should teach 
me to be more warrie in tyme coming. 

We stayed with the Gen" all the afternoone & had 
many discourses w' him. He neither feared foraigne 
invasion from French nor Spanish nor any trouble of 
mostroupers, becaus, he said, he had assured all the 
Highlands. We told him if need wer we would ask 
libertie to cary armes, which he promised. 

At 8 acloak at night we took our horse and cam into 
Ed", my lord Cochran being w' us and I had a great 
colick. I lay at my sister’s hous. 

This was a tollerable good day to me, 

Fair befor and very foule afternoone. 

80 June, Thursday, 6-7 acloak.—This morning, being 
in Ed’, after I was ready I went & delivered a band to the 
lady Jerrswood of 2,000 mks, granted be the lady Humbie 

rincipall & myself at her desyre cautioner to Mr. Ja’ 

irtoun & his wiffe. Therafter I reeaved from m 
sister 407 lib. which —~ = from my brother for me. 
putt 400 lib. in the lady Humbies trunk together w' some 
papers of concernment. 

At 11 acloak I mett wt W"™ Thomsone & Jo" Edgar, 
and at lenth I them for paying to W™ Thom- 
sone 10,000 merks, and he to discharge all his right of 
apprysing to Jo" Edgar’s hous, and so I dyned in Ja* 

arbits hous and therafter wrote a letter to the lady 
Humbie. Afterward I went up and visited the lady 
Humbies trunk in her father's hous, and then went doun 
& saw my lord Brodie, & took leav of him, and at 5 
acloak I took horse and Priloped home ag' 9. 

When I came home I found a letter from Mr. Rot 
Hay to me anent ane accompt of Duke Hamiltons bussi- 
ness, which I resolve to ans‘, and to my brother 
to forbear pressing 200 mks which he is owing to my 
lord Erol. 

I found Mr. Rot Broun at our hous,who had been 
ingadging some brethren to help him at his communion 
which is to be upon Sabbath come ane fortenight, and t 
found my wiffe & children in good health, for which I 
blisse the lord. So, after we had supped, I went about 
dutie in the familie, & so we parted & went to bed, 

This was a confused, but successfull day. 

A very seasonable faire day. 

A. G. Rein, F.S.A. Scot, 

Auchterarder, 


Tuomas Scot, tne Reoicipe.— Ona pillar near 
the Chapel of St. Michael, in Westminster Abbey, 


* General Monk 


| 
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is a marble monument, mentioned by Dean Stanle 
in his Memorials of the abbey. The Dean, thoug 
referring to the epitaph as “ touching,” does not, 
however, give the words of it, and makes some 
reference to “obscurity.” Noble, in his Lives of 
the Regicides, records the arms on this monument, 
viz., Per pale, indented argent and sable, a saltire 
counterchanged ; impaling Gules, three grey- 
hounds courant, in pale argent, barways. Henry 
Keepe, at p. 184 of his Monumenta Westmonas- 
teriensia (A.D. 1682), after describing these arms, 
without naming the tinctures, presents the in- 
scription, much in this style :— 

Grace, eldest Daughter of Sir Tho- 

mas Mauleverer of Allerton- 

Mauleverer in Yorkshire Baronet, 

born in the year 1622, married 

unto Collonel Thomas Scot, a Mem- 

of the honourable House of 
Commons, 1644, anddied the 
twenty fourth of February, 1645. 
He that will give my Grace but what is hers 
Must say her death hath not 
Made only her dear Scot 
But virtue, worth, and sweetness Widowers. 
Ex terris, 

Neale (1823), while giving the words more quaintly, 
adheres to the dates (vide Antiquities, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 205). 

A pedigree in vol. ii. of Poulson’s History o 
Holderness (p. 93) says that Elizabeth, wife ¢ 
Richard Sykes, was daughter of Thomas Scot, 
through his marriage with Grace Mauleverer. 
But, inasmuch as Richard Sykes married Thomas 
Scot’s daughter before the year 1658, the date 
—“1644”—on the monument shows Thomas 
Scot to have been previously married, and that she, 
Grace, was but stepmother to his daughter Eliza- 
beth. Anna, daughter of Richard Sykes and the 
said Elizabeth his wife, married Ralph Thoresby, 
whose Diary (vol. i. p. 180) names his father-in- 
law as having “married a most notorious repub- 
lican’s daughter.” And to this the Rev. Jos. 
Hunter appends a note including these words : 
“ Thoresby, with all his fondness for biographical 
anecdote, scarcely ever alludes to this person.” 
And, it may be added, no allusion would have 
been made to Scot then (1685) but for Richard 
Sykes’s imprisonment on a suspicion of treason. 

A point of perhaps more general interest con- 
nected with the monument for Grace Scot is con- 
tained in the ——s memoranda. Unless my 
information is incomplete, there are but two edi- 
tions (distinct issues) of Copies of the Warrant for 
the Execution of King Charles the First. In No.1, 
alongside the name “ Tho. Scot” is a seal showing 
a shield simply charged with two bendlets ; but 
No. 2 gives the arms on his seal as a bend with 
an estoile between two crescents thereon.* The 
reproductions of this celebrated “ warrant ” having 


(* Apparently as Scott, Earl of Clonmell.} 


been generally accepted as exact, it seems not 
improper to call attention to the different coats of 
arms assigned to Thomas Scot. Logically it 
would appear that the monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey is the preferable ey An en- 
graving by G. P. Harding was published by him 
in 1809; and it purports to be a portrait of 
“Thomas Scot of Bucks, Secretary of State to Oliver 
Cromwell,” &c., ‘‘executed at Charing Cross, 
1660”; but my faith in this has lately been much 
diminished. 

Farther examination has the following result. 
Noble does not seem to have been aware that Scot 
was twice married ; and says, at p. 169, vol ii. of 
his Regicides, “Thomas Scot, Esq., was, it is said 
(by all the loyalists), the son of a mean brewer in 
Bridewell precinct.” Thoresby (History of Leeds, 

. 4) describes him as “ of Westhorpe, com. Bucks,” 

esthorpe House, Mr. Scot’s residence, was in 
the parish of Little Marlow ; and Harl. MS. No. 
1533, p. 160, purports to give a pedigree of 
“ Scott,” as entered at the Visitation of Bucks, 
1634. He there appears as fourth in descent 
from Thomas Scott of Essex, and as_ having 
married “ Allice d’r & sole heire of William 
Allanson of London.” The children of this mar- 
riage were William, @t. 7, Thomas, ‘Francis, 
Richard, Alice, Elizabeth, and Mary. But, 
strange to say, yet another deviatiun is shown 
in the arms, as “ Per pale, indented ermine and 
sable, a saltire counterchanged.”* 

Thoresby ‘says that Alice Scot married Mr. 
Edward Pearse, a “writer”; and Thoresby’s 
Correspondence (vol. i. p. 70) shows that Thomas 
Scot, son of the regicide, was charged with high 
treason at Wexford in August, 1685.- On the 
other hand, Grace Scot’s brother, Sir Richard 
Mauleverer, had been a “ Cavalier” during the 
Commonwealth ; hence her monument in West- 
minster Abbey was not disturbed when the Re- 
storation came. James Sykes. 


Expenses at Campripce 1x 1771.—The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter in the possession of 
Egerton Leigh, Esq., of the West Hall, High 
Leigh, Cheshire. It relates to the education of 
his great-grandfather, Egerton Leigh, son of the 
Rev. Peter Leigh, Rector of Lymm, Cheshire, and 
Mary (Doughty) his wife, in 1772, and is addressed 
to Mrs. Leigh, then a widow, residing at Broad- 
well, co. Gloucester, her ancestral home. Egerton 
Leigh was born Oct. 25, 1752, and took his B.A. 
degree at Sidney Sussex College in 1775. On 
Sept. 21, 1778, he was married, at Rostherne, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth, younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Francis Jodrell, Esq., and died at High 
Leigh, June 22,1833. The letter affords a good 
example of a term’s expenses at Cambridge one 


[* Qy. “Arg.,” as Scott of Essex, Suffolk, &c., Gen. 
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hundred years ago. In the bill all the items are 
printed, the pounds, shillings, and pence being 
filled in in ink. 


Sidney College, Cambridge, Feb. 17, 1772. 

Madam,—lI send your Son's Bill for the last Quarter 
in order that you may see what expense attends his first 
setting out in College. I shall at any time be ready to 
seperate (sic) the extraordinary from the current ex- 
pense if this should be ssary on tof the fix'd 
allowance which you tell me is to be paid him. I am 
glad to be able to inform you that my good op‘nion of your 
Son encreases with regard to every circumstance except 
his idea of the expense proper for a person in his situa- 
tion. I could have wished that he bad not papered his 
room or changed his second-hand furniture, and I should 
think it might be useful to him if you would be so good 
as [to] give a sanction to my advice by reminding him 
that he is not yet to consider himself as settled in Life 
or at his full maturity. I am, Madam, 

Your obedient, humble Serv', 


J. Her. 


L2'gh's Bill for the Q" ending at Xmas 1771. 
£. 2. d. 
Bedmaker and Shoecleaner ... 012 0 
Laundress on O14 0 
Cash 
Barber ... ohh ai 010 2 
Mi liner & Linen draper 27 9 
Taylor ave 427 
Draper 78 & 
Glover 
Shocmaker 
Chandler 100 
Cook ane 110 0 
Coals and Cval-porter 016 2 
Bookseller ove 319 11 
Joyner ... 7 46 
Smith ... ove oe 014 115 
{Glazier crossed out) Braz‘er 312 4 
teward ose att 415 105 
Tuition ... 200 
41 9 0 
Second-hand furniture 810 0 
Carriage of Boxes... 016 9 
R maining of last Quarter's acct. 0 18 11 
Scholarsh' 014 6 
olarship 
Exhiliion 1 2 117 0 
4917 8 


Addressed—Mr-, Lei,h, at Broadwell, near Stow, 
Gloucestershire. 
Endorsed—Receipts of E. Leigh, Esq’., for 1771 and 
1772, at Sydney Coll. Cambridge. 
J. P. Earwaker. 


“Tae Saycrvary or a Trovsiep Sovte.”— 
Old books are valued for manifold reasons : some- 
times it is the rarity ; often the contents ; again 
the fame of their former owners. I should be glad 
of fuller particulars than I at present possess about 
an old book which has lately fallen into my hands. 
Externally it is a volume as thick as it is broad, 
of the size commonly described as 32mo., in wrap- 
ping vellum covers, with green ribbon ties. In- 
ternally it contains a title, “The Sanctuary of a 


Of our Lord’s Passion. 


Troubled Soule,” by Jo. Haywarde, Doctor of 
Lawe ; London, printed by George Purslow, 1618. 
Dedication to George, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
a long advertisement to the reader; and then t 
first part of the treatise. A title-page, as above, 
introduces the second part, and both contain 
nearly 800 pages. 

The contents of the whole volume are most 
serious and well-written meditations on the Chris- 
tian religion, full of quaint and forcible expres- 
sions, — filled with a most sincere piety. The 
author has evidently dabbled in the medical lore 
of the age, and takes great pleasure in showing 
his knowledge, especially in his introduction, after 
the manner of worthy Master Burton, in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

But there is another matter of interest—the 
volume seems to have been the author's own, and 
is filled in all the margins with notes and correc- 
tions for a future edition. But before this was 
done he gave this volume to a friend, with this 
inscription : “ To his goode friend Master William 
Jones, Vicker of Minsterworth.” In Bigland’s 
Lists of the Vicars of Minsterworth I find a hiatus 
from the years 1561 to 1633. The above note will 
enable us to fill up a part of the time, seeing that 
William Jones was “ vicker” in 1618, or there- 
abouts. In his preface the author hints that a 
portion of his book had been piratically printed, 
so that in a manner he is bound to set forth the 
whole in a complete and authorized form. Of the 
author's life I can find nothing. One Sir John 
Hayward wrote a book of the kings of England in 
1613. 

A portion of the “Sanctuary” is taken up by a 
series of explanatory ejaculations on the incidents 
Here, as elsewhere, the 
author’s style is quite Swinburnian in its allitera- 
tive phrases, a few of which I cull at random—as 
“ heate of their hate,” “ malice of madness,” “ force 
of thy fire,” “ myre of miseries,” “the extremes of 
vertue are vice,” “a sword to sunder the sinews,” 
“ sup the sight of him sufficient,” “ when they 
breathed the blasts of blasphemy,” “ not prayer 
only, but pardon,” “hungerly hunt.” This style 
is so unusual amongst the heavy divines of the 
period, that it is quite refreshing. 

I have not been able to refer to Lowndes, Haz- 
litt, or the British Museum for any particulars of 
the book or author, but I believe the work to be 
very rare. Apin WILLIAMS. 

Lechlace. 


Tuup.—Mr. E. Edwards, in Words, Facts, and 
Phrases, writes with respect to this word : “ Said 
to have been first used in English in the descrip- 
tion given in the Times a of tke pugi- 
listie fight between Heenan and Sayers.” I have 
often heard the word used in Yorkshre, and that 
before the fight above mentioned. Furthermore, 
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it is in Brockett’s Glossary of North Country 
Words, ed. 1825. Bosworth, in his A.-S. Dict. 
gives poden, a noise, din, whirlwind. For its 
common use across the borders, cf. Jamieson’s 
ict. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae Surrix -some.—A. J. M.’s “ Agersome” 
(ante, p. 165) puts me in mind of a word that an 
old London woman (“‘ cockney-Irish”), Marga- 
ret Caton, dealer in hare-skins used to use. She 
used to say that it was not only the small profit 
on the skins which kept her on the verge of star- 
vation, but the longsome way she had to travel 
with them. I have an Italian correspondent who 
has coined a neat word with the same suffix ; 
when he writes to me for some bookish informa- 
tion or other, he always hopes he is not too bother- 
some. R. H. Busx. 


Nicnotas Farrar.—I have before me an in- 
teresting relic of George Herbert's friend Nicholas 
Farrar, and of “ his old and dear friend Mr. Wood- 
not,” as Iz. Wa. calls him. It is a copy of Cam- 
den’s Britannia, 1587, 8vo., inside the old parch- 
ment cover of which are these inscriptions or 
scribblings in fine large hand-writings of the time : 
“ Johannes | Woodenoth | Joannes woodenoth | 
Jhobannes woodenoth | 1626 | of shauington | 
Nicholas farrar.” The bottom line, “ Nicholas 
Farrar,” is in a different, but not very much unlike, 
hand. Tomas Kersiake, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Watton-on-tue-Naze. — I am desirous of 
ascertaining the date when the ruins of the old 
church here finally disappeared — whether they 
were removed or washed away by the encroach- 
ment of the sea. Morant, in his LJistory of Essex, 
1768, says :— 

“Here was formerly the endowment of one of the 
Prebends of St. Paul’s, London, but the sea hath con- 
sumed or devoured it long ago. Therefore it is styled 
Preebenda Consumpta per Mare. It has the thirteenth 
stall on the left hand side of the chvir.” 

He adds :— 

“The church, which is now in ruins, consisted of a 
body and two aisles, and the chancel only of one pace. 
Between the church and the sea, near half a mile from 


the sea, lie two Is of land, about half a mile asunder, 


supposed to be left for the use of the poor.” 

In a letter in the Colchester Mercury, 1876, 
Mr. Philip J. Sparling, giving an account of his 
reminiscences of Walton, says :— 

“On the south side of Walton Gap was the last por- 
tion of the old churchyard. I have myself seen human 
bones and decayed coffins projecting from these cliffs. 


One coffin, I remembsr, was so entire that it was taken 
up and reinterred in the present — No one 
now alive can remember the old church, but I have 
heard my mother say she was there the last time there 
was service in it, and she recollected a house and field 
beyond the church.” 


Romford. 


Rererences Wastep.— 

1, “The debate therefore resembles the a 
the gold and silver shield.”"—Sir W. Scott, 
&e., vol. i. p. 59. 

So also Cardinal Newman, Catholics in England, 
p. 4, and many others. 

“The controversy is not unlike that which the two- 
knights fought concerning the shield that had one side 
and the other W. Scott, Antiquary; 
p- 

Which form is right ; and what is the origin of this 
familiar story? 
2. “Bearing prophetic gifts, their way the kingl 
Basterne trod : 
Myrrh, gold, and frankincenss adored the Man, 
the King, the God.” 
This thought occurs in many Epiphany hymns, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, as well as iu 
several translations inserted in the various 
hymnals, But where can I find the lines as they 
are given above? 
3. “ All round the shed the frozen bees 
Went singing, singing sweet.” 
From the Christmas carol “‘ Come forth, ye wonder- 
ing children all.” What is the origin of the above 
tradition ? 

4. Where does the exact phrase occur that 
sometimes our afflictions are “blessings in dis- 
guise”? . C. 


Tuomas Birp. 


logue of 
iastrelry, 


Mayerne anp Cottapon Connexions. — Sir 
Theodore Mayerne (or, to designate him more 
correctly, Théodore Turquet de Mayerne, Baron 
d’Aubonne), the eminent physician who died at 
Chelsea in 1658, found a husband for his niece, 
Louise de Frotté, in a “Seigneur Anglois, M. 
Windsor.” In her will, dated at Geneva, whither 
she had retired in her widowhood, in 1678, and 
proved in 1692, this lady signs herself Louise de 
Frotté de Windsor. Her sister Aymée de Frotté 
was wife to another distinguished physician, Sir 
John Colladon, who died in 1675, and mother to 
a third, Sir Theodore Colladon, who died at Chel- 
sea in 1712, leaving a widow, Susanna Maria, and 
a daughter, Anne, who afterwards married —— 
Montagu. In regard to these facts, may I put three 
or four queries? What was the parentage of Mes- 
dames Windsor and Colladon, through which they 
were nieces to Sir Theodore Mayerne? Who was 
M. Windsor? Who was Dame Susanna Colladon, 
and when did she die? She was a benefactress 
to many of the distressed among the Huguenot 
refugees, and seems to have been still living in 
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1749. Lastly, who was Mr. Mon , and what 
descendants—a daughter Anne was living in 1741 
— if any, survived him ? Ww. 


New University Club. 


Fetca, Fatca, Feit, Fourxes, &c.—I have 
been for ten or twelve years trying to discover the 
habitat of my progenitors, but without avail, and 
I shall be deeply grateful for a information 
bearing on the above names. I am led to believe 
my family came from Normandy to England, 
thence probably to Wales, and from either Wales 
or England to America. The name perhaps origi- 
nated in the Norman Fulk, and by permutation 
became Ffelch. My own original American 
ancestor, Henry Ffelch, sen., is first seen in 
Gloucester, Mass., 1641, with wife Margaret, son 
Henry, jun., and two or three daughters. He may 
be identical with Henry Fookes (Camden Hotten’s 
List of Emigrants), who came to Barbadoes 1634, 
thence to Hartford, Conn., 1640, and later to 
Watertown, Mass. Henry Felch, jun., had wife 
Hannah (Sargent), bably born in England. 
They are ancestors of all the Felchs in America. 
George Felch or Felt, born in England or Wales 
about 1601, came to America about 1612, lived 
on @ plantation at Great Cove, Casco Bay, 
Maine ; then, in 1633, at Mystic Side (Charles- 
town, Mass.); then, 1664 to 1681, at Casco; then 
1681 to 1693, at Malden (Charlestown), where he 
died. He was ancestor of all the Felts in America, 
but his name was originally Felch or Ffelch. This 
name may be the same as Falch, of which I find 
mention of “ Petrus Gerhardus Falch ” (evidently 
an ecclesiastic), who wrote a religious work, 1694; 
also of ‘‘ N. Falch, M.D.,” the author of several 
works on surgery and navigation, published 
between 1771 and 1779 in London. The Falch 
crest is given in Fairbairn, also in the British 
Herald (1830). I shall be very grateful for any 
facts concerning the Falch family and coat of arms, 
or the two representatives of the family above. I 
have consulted Bardsley’s Surnames and other 
works, but in vain; have tried to connect the 
name with Fulk, Count of Anjou, with “ Richiard 
Ffolk, the ffyrst Maer of Haverfort West,” with 
the Foulkes families of Chester, Denbigh, and 
Merioneth, but in vain, I have also notes, kindly 

iven me by Mr. Frank Rede Fowke, on Falcke, 

alk, Falke, Faulce, Fauch, Du Faulx, Faulque, 
Fecks, Fakes, Faux, Fawkes, Folks, Foukes, 
Ffolk, Foulkes, Fookes, &c., but they have not 
put me on the correct track as yet, and my means 
of research are so limited here that I shall be 
thankful for the least iota of data for my Memorial 
History of the Felch Family, now publishing. 

W. Farranp Fetcu. 

136, North Fifth St., Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Soromon’s Seat.—B 


Heber, in his prize poem 
of Palestine, writes of 


lomon:— 


“To him were known, as Hagar’s offspring tell, 
The powerful sigil,” &c. 

In Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible it is said;— 
“To Solomon belonged the magic ring which re- 
vealed to him the past, present, and future.” In 
Edward Foster’s edition of the Arabian Nights, 
p. 52, the fisherman conjures the genius to answer 
a question, “by the great name of God which is 
graven upon the seal of the prophet Solomon, the 
son of David.” Can any of your readers refer me 
to the original legend from which these quotations 
are taken, and give any description of this famous 
seal ? Freperick Mant. 


“CHRIST, WHOSE GLORY FILLS THE SKIES.” — 
This fine hymn is included in the collection of the 
Rev. A. B. Toplady, but in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern the name of Charles Wesley is attached 
to it. Will some one point out on what authority 
the hymn is assigned to Wesley ? co. ML 

Athenzeum Club. 

[ Also assigned to Charles Wesley, and with date 1740, 
in the index te Hymns for the Use of the Churches (Bos- 
worth & Harrison, 1864). The preface acknowledges 
great obligations to Mr. Sedgwick, of Sun Street, Bishops- 
gate, through whose “ extensive knowledge” the “ names 
of the authors of many of the hymns have been ascer- 
tained and affixed to their several compositions,” In the 
Supplement to the Hymnal Noted, with A ppendiz, 1882, 
this hymn is again attributed to Charles Wesley. But in 
Christian Lyrics (fourth ed., Hamilton & Adams, n.d.) it 
is assigned to Toplady. } 


Famities or Eytes Suatcert.—I wish 
to find out the relationship of the following per- 
sons, and shall be much obliged to any one who 
can give me information concerning them :— 

Sir John Eyles, living in Wilts, and mentioned 
in Aubrey’s history of that county as “of South 
Sea notoriety.” 

Francis Eyles, +» ® merchant of London, 
mentioned frequently in Treasury Papers, 1690-6, 
and in 1701-4 one of the Trustees for the Ex- 
chequer, and who lent large sums to the Govern- 
ment. Sometimes Sir John Eyles’s name is men- 
tioned with his, but much more frequently another 
merchant of London, Arthur Shallett, who died 
in 1710-11, who was a friend of Dr. Watts, and 
whose name frequently occurs in lists of Surrey 
and London charities of the time. 

I think this family of Shallett were of Surrey. 
Susan, daughter of Robert Eyles, Esq., married 
Edmund Shallett, Esq., who died in 1692, and 
their eldest son lived at Meonstoke, Hants, which 
I think must have come to him from his mother, 
Susan Eyles. I believe the arms of Eyles were, 
Argent, a chevron engrailed gules, in chief three 
fleurs-de-lis sable. Srrix. 


(Burke, Gen. Arm., 1878, s. v. “ Eyles of Coleshill, 
Wilts,” and “Sir John Eyles, Lord Mayor of London, 
o aT a fess engr. ea., in chief three fleurs-de-lis of 
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“Resurrection or a Hoty Famiry.”— Can 
you give me information as to a picture (oils) re- 
resenting the above subject, by a Dr. Peters, of 
xeter College, Oxford, and engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, the engraving being dedicated to the Prince 
of Wales (George 1V.?); where it now is; whether 
any copies of it are in existence; whether it is not 
itself a copy from a Flemish painter; and what is 
the language of the inscription on the tombstone ? 
rancis R, Harnett. 


Farrnrvut Prigsts oF THE Frencn Revowv- 
Tion.—It is stated by Auguste Nicolas (Etudes 
Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, seizi¢me éd., 
Paris, 1863, t. iii. p. 403),— 

“Tl est singuligrement prodigieux, il est miraculeux 
peut-étre, que parmi tous les crimes de la révolution 
francaise, on n’ait jamais entendu parler d’aucune révé- 
lation pénitentielle et sacramentelle de la part d’aucun 
prétre apostat,” 

Gan any reader of “ N. & Q.” illustrate this from 
contemporary history ? Ep. MARSHALL, 


Rowsey ayp Perrotr Famities. — Thomas 
Rowney, Esq., of the city of Oxford, and his 
brother Edward Rowney, vicar of Spilsby, Oxon., 
were remainder-men in the will of Sir Robert 
Walter, Bart., of Sarsden, Oxon, in 1731. How 
were the families of Rowney and Walter related 
to each other? Henry Perott, Esq., of Barnesley, 
Gloucestershire, is named in the same will, and I 
should be glad to know his connexion (if any) with 
the families of Walter or Rowney. Tewars. 


Samvuet Pye, or Bristot, c. 1780. 
—Can any one inform me whether there was any 
connexion between the families of Cole, Berrows, 
and Shergold and that of Samuel Pye, who was 
a celebrated surgeon of Bristol during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century? I should be also 
yeh to have the blanks in the following descent 

in :— 


eneces Pye=Margaret, dau. of ... ..., obiit April 21, 
1771, and buried at Horfield, in 
Gloucestershire. 


ristol, eon, obiit Jan. 15, 17 
buried at Horfield.” 


Hassev’s Burtpines.—“ Ruishe Hassel, Esq., 
formerly Major of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
died in Hassel’s Buildings, June 6th, 1749” (Gent. 
Maz., vol. xix. p. 284). In what part of London 
were these buildings situated ? D. K. T. 


Aw Act or Unsetrisuyess.—I remember 
somewhere to have read (and I long to recall the 
exact quotation) of an old Indian, stricken in 
years and unable to fly before the enemy, who, 
being borne by his son from danger, exclaims, in 
effect: “Slay me, my son. Behold the enemy. 


Join with thy brothers, and leave not thy father 
to perish at the hands of those whose relatives he. 
has eaten.” What is the exact rendering, and 
whence comes the incident ? 

Ricnarp Epecumse. 


Portrait or Br. Patrick Forses.—In the 
Funerals of this prelate, printed by Edward Raban 
at Aberdeen in 1635, there is (although very fre- 
quently wanting and sometimes misp ) a very 
excellent SS, portrait facing the verso of the 
fifth leaf. It is signed “R. G. sculps.” I am 
anxious to discover the engraver’s name, and would 
feel obliged for that and any other information 
about this plate. J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


Tae Carrutary or Spatpine Priory.—No 
little has been written about Lucy, Countess of 
Chester, while much turns on the real wording 
of the deed in the Spalding cartulary quoted by 
—— whereby ‘‘ Hugh, brother of Ranulf, 
Earl of Chester, and Matilda his wife, fil’ filie 
Lucie comitisse,” granted two parts of the tithe 
of their demesne in Candlesby to the monks of 
Spalding. This deed was copied by Stapleton 
from Cole’s transcript, and he takes it for granted 
that “ fil’ filie” is a slip of the pen for jfilia. I 
cannot see how Cole could make such a mistake, 
although it is difficult to imagine that the earl’s 
brother married the granddaughter of his sister-in- 
law. Could not the original cartulary be consulted? 
We know that it was formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Johnson, of Ayscough Fee, near Spalding. 
It is not likely to have been destroyed. What 
has become of it, and where can it now be seen? . 

Tewars, 

{In 1854 Mr. Sims, in his Handbook to the Library, 
Brit. Mus., reported “parts 4 and 5” of the Spalding 
‘cartulary ss being in Harl, MS, 1742, and a “ Tran- 
script” in Add. 5846, } 


Avurnors oF Quotations WanTEeD.— 
“ A mighty river flowing 


Through dry and herbless sand.” 
Frome, 
“Tn 1801 there was none, 
In 1803 there was what yousee.” E. B, 
“ A hole to thrust your head in, 
For which you should pay ear-rent.” H. & 
Replies. 
BUSTS AND PORTRAITS CF BYRON. 
(6% S. vi. 422, 472.) 


I have to thank Mr. Atcernon Graves for the 
valuable assistance which he has given with cha- 
racteristic courtesy and promptitude. I must own 
that I did not intend to include engravings and 
lithographs in my list, but I am none the less grate- 
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ful for the details. I will at once enter upon a 
revision of my paragraphs seriatim, 

2 and 3. Sanders, not Saunders. I was led into 
this blunder by a hasty glance at the plate pre- 
fixed to Murray’s (1838) edition of Moore’s Life, 
whereon the painter is named Saunders, It is, 
moreover, quite correct to say that the picture (not 
the miniature) belonged to Sir John Cam Hob- 
house. At his death it descended to his daughter, 
the present Lady Dorchester. I do not seem to 
have clearly explained that Sanders, in fact, exe- 
cuted two semblances of Byron: first, a full- 
length portrait in oils, from which the portrait 
prefixed to Murray’s standard edition of Moore’s 
Life is taken ;* secondly, a miniature copy there- 
from, which was paeemes by Byron to be un- 
faithful in resemblance, unlike the picture, and in 
every way discreditable to Sanders as an artist. 
The plate from this miniature (and perchance the 
miniature itself) was immediately destroyed. I 
mention this again because several correspondents 
have asked me to explain how it happened that, in 
the face of Byron’s prohibition, the condemned 

rtrait was prefixed to the standard edition of 

oore’s Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron. 

4. I thank Mr. Graves for the correction. My 

slipped. Westall’s portrait (executed either 
fn 1813 or 1814, probably the former date) was not 
exhibited in the Royal Academy until 1825. I 
remember entering that date in the Byron Loan 
Collection Catalogue, issued in 1877. It was pur- 
chased by Sir Francis Burdett, from whom it 
descended to his daughter, Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
The only reference I can find to this work is in a 
letter from Byron, dated April 21, 1813: “I am 
to sit to him [Westall] for a picture at the request 
of a friend of mine ; and as ers’ is not a good 
one, you will probably prefer the other.” 


5. In the Royal Academy Catalogue for 1814, | 


under the name of Thomas Phillips, Nos. 84 and 
72 are thus described : “ Portrait of a Nobleman 
in the Dress of an Albanian”; and “ Portrait of a 
Nobleman.” I take it that No. 84 refers to the 
picture belonging to Lord Lovelace, and No. 72 
to the portrait of Byron now in the possession of 
Mr. Murray. The engraving by Agar must have 
been executed prior to 1819, for we find Byron 
objecting to its publication in 1814. Lord Leigh’s 
replica was also exhibited at the Albert Hall in 
1877. 

6. I conclude that the portrait exhibited in 
1827 by James Holmes was not taken from the 
life. I cannot find any reference to other than T. 
Holmes, who was so eminently successful as a 

inter of miniatures. The following letter has 

sent to me by Miss Leigh ; I do not remember 
to have seen it anywhere in print :— 


* The inal rait was exhibited at the Royal 
Albert Hall, 1877. oz 


Genoa, May 19, 1823. 

Dear Sir,—I will thank you very much to present to, 
or obtain for the bearer, a prixt from the miniature you 
drew of me in 1815. I prefer that likeness to any which 
has been done of me by any artist whatever. My sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, or the Honble. Douglas Kinnaird will pay 
you the price of the engraving. 

Ever yours, 

To T. Holmes, Esq. Nog. Brrox, 
The engraving by H. T. Ryall appears to have 
been published in September, 1835, by F. G. 
Moon (Printseller to the King). 

16. Allusion to these sketches is found in Lady 
Blessington’s Conversations of Lord Byron, and 
also in Moore’s Life, &c. They were executed in 
crayon by Count Alfred D'Orsay at Genoa in 
March, 1823, Byron being then thirty-five. 

In regard to Mr. Graves’s supplementary list, 
it may be as well to say that I carefully abstained 
from allusion to works (no matter how meritorious 
in themselves) which were not actually taken from 
the life. Unless those named by Mr. Graves 
were so taken, they would not come within the 
scope of my original intention. Nor do I think 
that silhouettes would be admissible in our cata- 
logue of busts and portraits. Silhouettes are, 
practically, little more than shadows, or at best 
outlines, which depend to a great extent upon 
acquaintance with the original. I remember the 
silhouette to which Mr. refers, and 
also recollect with terrible distinctness that work 
of Leigh Hunt’s which, in the way of vindictive- 
ness, did certainly out-Herod Herod. 

Ricwarp 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


The previous references have been generally to 
originals; but perhaps the following list of en- 
gravings (in my own collection) may have some 
interest, and further details of each can be given if 
desired :— 

1814. Portrait, Engraved by T. Blood (for the 
European Magazine) from an original painting by 
R. Westall. Asperne, Feb. 1, 1814. 

1820. Portrait (Whitaker delt., Meyer sculpst.). 
For London Magazine, Jan. 1, 1820. 

1823. Portrait. Engraved for La Belle Assemblée, 
No. 174, from an original painting, May 1, 1823. 

1823. Portrait (Scotch dress). Signed, “Genoa, 
Mai, 1823, A. D’Orsay Fecit.” Published fer B. 
Colburn by R. Bentley, Dec. 2, 1833. 

1823. Portrait. By D'Orsay (full length), May, 
1823. 

1824. Portrait. Paintedanddrawn by J. Holmes. 
The last that he sat for in England. Engraved by 
H. Meyer, 3, Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury. 
Published Nov. 8, 1824, for the proprietor by 
H. Meyer. 

1824. Byron. From a bust by Bartolini, of 
Florence, made from life at Pisa in 1822. London, 

blished by J. Hunt, Examiner Office, Tavistock 

treet, Strand, 1824. 
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1824. Portrait. Engraved by Arch. Dick. Edin., 
W. Sams, St. James’s Street, Nov. 1, 1824. 

1825. Byron with Dog. Knight & Lacy, 1825. 

1825. Drawn from a sketch in the sion of 
Comte Dimitrio Deladezema, in Cephalonia, and 
corrected and published in London by A. Friedel. 
Bouvier lithog. Printed by P. Sinouan. 

1826. Portrait. Painted by G. W. Harlan, en- 
graved by J. Thomson, and published by J. Robins, 
May 1, 1826. 

1826. Portrait. “Peint par W. ©. West, gravé 

r J. T. Wedgwood, vendu chez Wedgwood, 

pt. 1, 1826.” 

1827. Portrait. W.C. West painter, E. Engle- 
heart engraver. For the proprietors of the Literary 
Souvenir, 1827. 

1828. Portrait. Engraved by Meyer from por- 
trait by Holmes. H. Colburn, 1828. 

1830. Portrait. Painted by T. Phillips, en- 
graved by H. R. Cooke. T. Kelly, 17, Paternoster 
Row, April 1, 1830. 

1831. Portrait. Painted by Westall, engraved 
by Hy. Robinson. Fisher, Son & Co., 1831. 

1832. Portrait, Byron at nineteen and stand- 
ing by rock on shore. Engraved by Finden. 
London, J. Murray. 

1833. Portrait. “A Harrow School Boy” re- 
cumbent on “ Byron’s Tomb” at Harrow (litho- 
graph). Sketched and drawn on stone by A. 
Hervien, 1833. 

1845. Portrait. From Count D'Orsay. En- 
graved by F. C. Lewis and G. C. Lewis, May 10, 
1845. H. Graves & Co. 

1858. Portrait (in Albanian dress), Painted by 
—_— engraved by W. Finden. J. Murray, 


1881. Photograph of full-length Statue of Byron 
on Monument at Missolonghi. 

The following are not dated :— 

Portrait (full-length, seated). “Cut in paper by 
Mrs. Leigh Hunt.” “Lord Byron as he appeared 
after his daily ride at Pisa and Genoa.” Engraved 
by S. Freeman. 

Portrait (full-length). On sofain Palazzo Moce- 
nigo, Venice. Painted by Luke Price, engraved 
by J. T. Williams. London, A. Fullarton & Co. 

Portrait. From the original miniature in the 

sion of Lieut.-Col. Leicester Stanhope. J. 
Hine pinxt., R. Graves sculpst. Oct. 25, (No 
year. 

Portrait (medallion). A. Collas process, En- 
graved by Wyon. London, ©. Tilt. 

Portrait, Rosse sculpst. J. Limbird, 243, Strand. 

Este. 


Birmingham. 

A medallic portrait remains undescribed which 
should be added to the lists already published. It 
re nts a bust of the poet, with the inscription 
“George Gordon Byron, Lord Byron,” and the 
name, &c., of “ Halliday f.” in small letters appears 


on the arm. The reverse of this medal has an 
ancient Greek warrior resting at a tomb, which 
bears the words “ Byron, Nat. Jan. 22, 1788, Mort. 
Apl. 19, 1824,” the motto being “ Nomen Fasti 

iscet Suis Grecia Memor,” and in the exergue 
“ Missolonghi.” On the base line is a small w. 
This medal was the work of an apprentice of Mr. 
Halliday, of Birmingham, named William Wood- 
house, who afterwards settled in Dublin and made 
several medals of interest. It was his first essay 
at his profession, and gained for him the silver 
medal of the Duke of York from the Society of 
Arts. Only two proofs were taken from the dies 
in bronze; one is stated to have been lost or stolen. 
I have the second proof, which I obtained from 
Mr. Woodhouse’s son, who is a medalist like his 
father, and resides in Dublin. The “ Stothard” 
medal already mentioned is rather rare; I have a 
fine proof of it in lead. Fraser’s Magazine contained 
a full-length sketch of Byron, after, I think, 
D’Orsay, but my impression of it is mislaid. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 

Has mention been made (I have’ not the first 
list at hand to refer to) of a portrait by Géricault, 
in the Fabre Museum at Montpellier? Byron is 
leaning his head on one hand, and the face, much 
foreshortened, has a sullen expression, and is 
seamed with lines of care or fretfulness. It is a 
most disagreeable picture and might represent a 
criminal. It belonged to M. Bruyas, who left 
many valuable paintings (some fine Courbets among 
them) to the museum. Géricanlt died in 1824, 
Is the picture authentic? It cannot be a ag 
likeness, one would imagine. K. H. 


Tue Trave Date or Easter vii. 204, 
251).—I must apologize to C. M. I. and to all who 
may have done me the honour of reading my note 
on the above subject for inadvertently writing 
“this latter” for “the former.” Allow me to 
remark, in the first place, that it seems to be clearly 
established that our Lord was born in the autumn 
of s.c. 5, ahd that his baptism by John took place 
in the autumn of a.p. 26, being exactly thirty 

ears afterwards (Luke iii. 23), and a few months 
fore the Passover mentioned in John ii. 13. But 
there has been much controversy whether the 
final Passover preceding the first Easter was the 
second or third from this, ¢.¢., whether one or two 
occurred between these. One only is mentioned 
in such a way as to leave no doubt about it, that 
of John vi. 4, when our Lord did not go up to 
Jerusalem, but remained in Galilee. If this was 
really the only one which took place, the Cruci- 
fixion and subsequent events must have occurred 
in A.D. 29, a date accepted by Mr. Clinton in his 
Fasti Romani and by other authorities. But “a 
feast ” is mentioned in Jobn v. 1, which many have 
thought to have been another Passover, though (a 
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Alford remarks) “few points have been more con- 
troverted.” There is some doubt’ whether the 
correct reading is éopr) or éopr?), and there is 
the difficulty of supposing a year, or nearly so, to 
have ela’ between that time and the occurrence 
narrated in the next chapter, when another Pass- 
over was approaching. But it is always unsafe to 
argue from omissions ; and, on the other hand, Dr. 
Thomson has, I think, proved in his article on 
“ Jesus Christ” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
{referred to in my note), by comparing the accounts 
of the several evangelists, that much more than a 
year must have been occupied between the Pass- 
overs mentioned in John ii. 13, and in John vi. 
4, where we once more stand on ground common 
to all the four gospels. The time during which 
our Lord was baptizing (by his disciples) near the 
Jordan was probably considerable, and lasted till 
John’s imprisonment ; and besides that duration, 
three long circuits, neither hurried nor partial, were 
made in Galilee, through a country of considerable 
pee and containing two hundred towns. 
ese are referred to in Matt. iv. 23-25, Luke 
viii. 1 (where the expression is used, “ throughout 
oy city and village”), and Matt. ix. 35-38. I 
think, therefore, that the internal evidence is in 
favour of another Passover having occurred between 
those of John ii. 13 and vi. 4, whether it be, in 
fact, the “ feast” mentioned in John vy. 1 or not, 
which is, perhaps, the most probable. But what 
I wished to call special attention to was that, from 
chronological considerations, our Lord’s last Pass- 
over, just before the Crucifixion, took place in 
A.D. 30, And I ventured to express my astonish- 
ment that any scholar should assign it to the old 
date, A.D. 33, now that it is universally admitted 
that the Nativity occurred full four years before 
the Dionysian or vulgar era. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath 


“A Snort History or Paime Ministers 1x 
Gagat Baitain” (6" 8. vi. 489; vii. 233).—It 
is generally said that this was written by Eustace 
Budgell. There does not seem to be any distinct 
for statement appears to rest 
mainly, if not altogether, upon a passage in Cibber, 
Lives of the Poets, 1753, v12: * During the pub- 
lication of the Bee, a smart pamphlet came out 
called A Short History of Prime Ministers, which 
was generally believed to be written by our 
author.” The title of the pamphlet is “A Short 
History of Prime Ministers in Great Britain, Lon- 
don, Printed by H. Haines at Mr. Francklin’s in 
Russel Street, Covent Garden, 1733,” price sixpence, 
8vo. pp. 31. It was intended as a distinct attack 
upon the minister of the day, Sir Robert Walpole, 
and the text of it was that all leading ministers 
who became royal favourites, or acquired the 
entire control of the royal councils, came to an 
unfortunate end, either death to themselves or 


destruction to the confiding sovereign. The moral 
of the pamphlet clearly is, “ Walpole is such a 
one ! will his end be?” but the writer tries 
to divest it of all crag character by saying, 
“Tt would scarce have been safe, I am sure it 
would not have been prudent, thus to entertain 
the Publick with the dismal consequences that 
have hitherto followed upon vesting all power in 
One Man, but at a time like this when it is the 
joy of all good men to see that there is no one 
Prime Minister at the helm, but that several 
equally able, equally virtuous and t men, 
jointly draw on the well-balanced hine of 
State.” 

This pamphlet was reprinted, with additions and 
very great alterations, in 1763; being then in- 
tended as a caution to the Earl of Bute, ‘‘ who 
raised himself to power by the favour of his Prince, 
vopenie making it his study to provide, first for him- 
self, secondly, for his friends the Scotch, thirdly, 
for the nation, with an English Peerage for his 
lady.” The title of this little book is, “ The His- 
tory of Prime Ministers and Favourites in Eng- 
land from the Conquest down to the Present Time, 
With Reflections on the fatal consequences of their 
misconduct,” &c., London, printed for G. Kearsley, 
in Ludgate Street, 1763, 8vo. pp. 163. 

These two publications must not be identified 
with another and a very different book, having a 
somewhat similar title, and brought out the same 
year, namely, “ The Court Register and Statesman’s 
Remembrancer. Containing a series of all the Great 
Officers, Prime Ministers of State,” &c., London, 
printed for R. Gosling at the Crown and Mitre 
against Fetter Lane, &c., 1733, 8vo. pp. 192. This 
was compiled by William Sliford, formerly amanu- 
ensis to Browne Willis, of Whaddon. This book, 
which is a very useful one, has been several times 
reprinted ; the latest edition which I have bears 
date 1782, and has “a copious index.” It is a 
register of all the chief office-bearers from the time 
of the Restoration, and is utterly void of any 

rsonal or political —- The term, “Prime 
Minister,” which, in fact, first got its al 
application under the rule of Sir Robert Walpole, 
is used in a very different sense in these two books ; 
in the first it was applied to all royal favourites, 
quite irrespective of the particular State office 
which they occupied, whilst in the second it 
meant all the great officers of State, whether 
favourites with royalty or not. In Sliford’s Re- 
membrancer “ Prime Ministers” include the Lord 
High Steward, Lord Chancellor, &c., in fact, all 
the nine principal officers of State. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Devonsnire Dratect (6% S. vii. 27).+- The 
explanation of stain is as follows. The A.-S. for 
stone is stan ; whence, by the usual vowel-change, 
was formed the adj. stdéenen, pronounced nearly as 
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stain-en, and meaning, literally, “made of stone.” 


quite lately found a mention of the name in the 


igree of O’Donovan, as follows: “ Honora, 


But the sense seems to have been extended to| pedigre 


mean “ made of earthenware,” because of the stone- 
like hardness of such pans, &c. In St. John ii. 6 
we are told that there were set six stdenene water- 
fatu, i.e. six “stain-en” water-vats; and in 
Exodus vii. 19 there is mention, in the A.-S, ver- 
sion, of vats or vessels of tree (t,¢. wood) and 
“stain-en” vats. In these passages the use of 
“ stain-en” is, of course, due to the occurrence of 
the words lapidee and saxeis in the Vulgate ver- 
sion from which the A.-S. translation was made; 
but, independently of this,~there is reason to 
believe that vessels for kitchen use were commonly 
divided by our ancestors into vessels of metal, 
tree, and stone. Thus, Lye cites from a glossary 
the A.-S. stdena, sb., Lat gillo, t.¢. a stone vessel 
holding a gill; and Somner (though without giv- 
ing his authority) explains the same word as 
ulum pastorale. Pegge, in his Kenticisms 
(E.D.S. ©. 3, p. 49), tells us that in Derbyshire a 
stean pot means a stone pot, whilst in Kent to 
stean a wall is to build up the sides with stones. 
This Kentish verb is precisely the A.-S. stéenan, to 
stone, also formed from stén. I think it is quite 
clear that the Devonshire stain represents, not the 
A.-S. stdn, stone, but the modified form stéen- as 
occurring in the adjective stden-en and the verb 
stden-an. It is highly important in scientific ety- 
mology to pay great heed to the vowel-sounds. 
The word mort is duly given by Halliwell as the 
Devon word for hog’s lard. The usual sense of 
mort is “abundance,” as well illustrated in the 
Shropshire Word-Book; but I suppose there is 
no connexion whatever between these homonyms. 
Watter W. Sxkzar. 


The word stain, said to be used in Devon as the 
name of a large clay pan, is common in Salop, and 
has the same meaning there. It is spelt stean, 
and my friend Miss G. F. Jackson, in her Shrop- 
shire Word-Book, defines it as “a deep earthen 
vessel used for various household and dairy pur- 
poses.” I have a stean which is used, I believe, as 
# washing tub ; but ‘the Southron women tell me 
that galvanized iron is nowadays the proper thing 
to wash in. Miss Jackson quotes the phrase 
“crokkes and steenes” from John of Trevisa’s 
Description of Britain, which carries the word 
back to 1387, A. J. M. 


Tae Famity Name Avourn (6" §. vi. 537).— 
The earliest record of the name of Anglin in 
Jamaica is that of William Anglin, planter, in 
the parish of Hanover, in 1726; who was the 
great-grandfather of the first Lord Abinger. The 
family have supposed the name to be of French 
Huguenot origin, but I have never been able 
to trace it to a French source, and believe 
D. Q. R.’s idea of the name being of Irish or 
Scandinavian origin to be the right one; as I 


fifth daughter of Teige O’Donovan, and grand- 

daughter of Donell O'Donovan, chieftain of Clan- 

cahell, married Dermod Anglin. She died 167-.” 

If D. Q. R. knows of any other notices of the 

name of Anglin I should be much interested, as I 
have hitherto quite failed in tracing the family. 
B. F. Scaruerr. 


I am anxious to ascertain some particulars 
of the family of Phillip Anglin, of Paradise 
Estate, Jamaica, as also of the families of Hine, 
Morris, Mowat, Barnard, Scarlett, and Gordon, 
all of that island, and connected by marriage, and 
whose names appear in an old Bible of the Hines. 
Not having access to Scarlett’s Memoirs of Lord 
Abinger, I should be grateful if some correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” would send me the pedigrees re- 
ferred to, or any further particulars of these 
families, and especially those relating to the settle- 
ment of the Hines in Jamaica. The earliest note I 
have of them there is that of William Hine, senior, 
born 1694, and Lydia his wife, born 1701. 


Epwarp Fry 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


Easter Day on Marca 25 (6% §. vii. 200, 
206, 209, 252).—My friend Mr. Prince is quite 
correct in saying that Easter Day fell on March 25 
in England in the years 1733 and 1744, not in 
1731 and 1742. The fact is that from the change 
of style at Rome in 1582 until its adoption in 
England in 1752, Easter was kept at a different 
date in this country from what it was in great 

t of Western Europe, just as Western Europe 

eeps it on a different day from Eastern a 
(where are followed the rules of the Greek Church) 
now. In that interval Easter fell on March 25 
by the Julian reckoning (then still observed 
in England), six times,in the years 1627, 1638, 
1649, 1722, 1733, and 1744; and on the other 
hand, by the Gregorian reckoning, only four times, 
in the years 1663, 1674, 1731, and 1742. The 
only thing I do not understand is Mr. Paixcer’s 
reference to Gassendi giving 1733 and 1744 as 
dates on which Easter fell on March 25, for I 
should have thought Gassendi would have used 
the Gregorian reckoning. The more one thinks 
of the subject the more one regrets that a uniform 
rule for keeping Easter was not adopted. Clavius 
suggested the great advantage of this to Pope 
Gregory, but thought it too late to make so com- 
plete a change. Surely we may differ, and think 
it not too late even now ; “sera nunquam est ad 
bonos mores via.” Uniformity does not obtain 
even now, by reason of the difference of style 
observed in Eastern and Western Europe ; and if 
the English Church adopted the regular practice of 
observing Easter on the second Sunday in April 
(which there is every reason to believe was the 
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day of the orizinal Easter) possibly others might 
follow so obviously convenient an arrangement. 
W. T. 
B'ackheath. 


Tae Urrizt Gatrery (6% S. vii. 28).—The 
collection of portraits of artists concerning which 
Mr. C. A. Warp inquires was commenced by 
Cardinal Leopold de’ Medici, brother of Fer- 
dinand II., founder of the Academy of the 
Cimento. It is described at some detail in a 
handbook to the Florentine Galleries, of which the 
fifteenth edition, now before me (Galerie Impériale 
et Royale de Florence, Imp. du Giglio), was pub- 
lished in 1840. There has, therefore, been no 
lack of publicity attaching to this special feature of 
the Uffizi Gallery. Containing, as it does, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Domenichino, 
Guido, and others of the great Italian masters, 
quos perscribere longum, it is scarcely less re- 
markable for the masters of this side of the Alps 
brought together in Florence as perhaps nowhere 
else in Europe. Albert Diirer, Holbein, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others may be 
instanced among those masters foreign to Italy 
whom Italy has thus delighted to honour. 

AVERIGUADOR. 


mE ns a catalogue of the Uffizi Gallery pub- 
i at Florence 1881. It gives a short account 


of the collection of “‘ritratti autografi dei pittori,” 
and an alphabetical list of the self-painting artiste. 
The names of Englishmen are ratherrare. If Mar. 
Warp cares to see the catalogne I shall be glad to 
lend it to him. Ross O’ConxELt. 

2, Hume Street, Dublin. 


Wit or Sir Wittiam Tracy (6™ vii. 
207).—The celebrated will of the Gloucestershire 
- pm Tracy, which, after having been the subject 

repeated deliberations in Convocation, to which 
it was reported by the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
1532 (the memorable year of the submission of 
the clergy), was fi condemned as tainted 
with heresy, is to be found in Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments. For the heretical doctrine contained 
in this will, to the effect that it was “ faith which 
made a man good and righteous,” and that it was 
“not a good work which made a good man, but a 

man who made a good work,” the body of 
cy, after two years’ interment, was exhumed by 
Archbishop W "s order, as unworthy of Chris- 
tian burial, and burnt to ashes by the vicar-general 
of the Bishop of Worcester. Canon Dixon, in his 
admirable History of the Church of England 
JSrom the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction 
(vol. 2. 117), says “ The nation was shocked by 
the indecent spectacle; the king interposed to 
punish an outrage on his subject; and the too 
ardent vicar-general was fined in the heavy sum 
of three hundred pounds.” E. V. 


Grice or Grisz, a Swive (6" S. vi. 537) — 
This word is derived from O.N. griss, porcellus. 
Curtius, in his Grek Etymology, vol. i. p. 250, con- 
siders the word to be cognate with Gk. yotpos, 
and Skt. ghrsh-vi-s, ghrsh-ti-s, boar. 

F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Cf. Todd’s Johnsen, and Ihre’s Gloss. Su.-Goth, 
under “ Gris,” porcellus, R. S. Caarnock,. 

See Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary under 
the word “ Griskin.” sts G. F. R. B. 


Buttock Carts (6" vii. 5).—The following 
note by Mr. Beckford is written in his copy of 
Galt’s Letters from the Levant, 1813, and printed 
in the sale catalogue (Sotheby’s) of the Hamilton 
(Beckford) library, pt. ii. No. 52 :— 

“ A specimen of Mr. Galt’s own poetry, about as har- 
monious as the screeching and grating of the wheels of 
a Portuguese dray. One might as well make sense of 
such sounds and fancy them articulate, as comprehend 
the meaning of our author's vile strummings upon his 
diseurdant lyre.” 

This appears to be a fairly good illustration of Mr. 
Peacuck’s note. Atrrep WAL_LIs. 


Similar carts to those described by Ma. Pea- 
cock are still, I believe, occasionally to be seen in 
the Argentine Republic, though my father years 
ago introduced a Detter style of wheel. He was 
also the first to import and show the use of the 
plough in that country, by which service he 
obtained the doubtful honour of dining with 
Rosas, then president. 

H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 

Springeroft, Aigburth, Liverpool. 


(6™ vii. 246).—In the papers 
submitted by the Moorish Legation in 1859 to the 
late Lord John Russell, and which are doubtless 
still extant in the Foreign Office, the equivalent 
Casa-Blanca is frequently used for Dar-el-Baida, 
The above papers are in the handwriting of 

C. Carrer Brake. 


Tae Festivat or THe Porr’s Caarr (6% 
vii. 47, 72, 90, 110, 151, 210, 249).—I fear that 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” will think that t 
have had more than enough of the Cathedra Petri, 
but I must ask to be allowed to point out that 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow (ante, p. 251) are 
wrong when they call my assertion “ that the draw- 
ings and descriptions make it quite clear that the 
oaken parts are additions to the chair” a mistake. 
It is abundantly clear that the chair was made, and 
the oaken (? or fir) pieces at some later period 
fixed on to it. What these writers mean is, no 
doubt, that the assertion that the chair was made 
at an earlier time than that when the oaken pieces 
were shaped, and perhaps made into a chair, is a 
mistake ; but this I did not say; I stated an 
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obvious fact, and they have credited me with an 
inference. Avex. Nessitr. 


Lizvr.-Cor. Witt1am S. vi. 
$37) was born of humble parents at Crosby Grange, 
near Northallerton, co. York, in 1756, and received 
the principal part of his education at the grammar 
school at Northallerton. He was twenty years a 
lieutenant-colonel in India, where he distinguished 
himself by conducting the grand Trigonometrical 
Survey, and died while proceeding therewith on 
Jan. 20, 1823.. He was elected F.R.S. January 9, 


p. 299). 

(6" §. vii. 208).—The adverb en- 
tirely in the post-communion prayer is used in 
the same sense as it is employed by Shakspere 
over and over again, ¢.g. (Gloster of Edgar), 
“To his father that so tenderly and entirely loves 
him” (King Lear, I. ii.); “Subdue my father 
entirely to her love” (Othello, ITI. iv.) ; “ You love 
your gentlewomen entirely” (All’s Well, I. iii.) ; 
“ Slow arts entirely keep the brain” (Love's La- 
bour’s Lost, 1V. iii.). Spenser also may be quoted : 

*« And you to highest God entirely pray 
That feared chance from her to turn away.” 
Faery Queen, I. 11. 
Entire coming to us from the Latin integer (de- 
rived from in, negative, and tag, the root of tango, 
something untouched, unmutilated), of which the 
Italian intiero and the French entier are repre- 
sentatives, means perfect, complete, lacking no- 
thing ; and so both adjective and adverb come 
to be used for that which is done with an un- 
divided heart. E. V. 


Tue Haics or Bemensype (6" S. vii. 102, 152, 
194, 231).—At the Jast reference Mr. C. E. Haic 
says, “Anthony Haig, of Bemersyde, was either 
wholly ignorant of the fate of his uncles or wil- 
fully allowed a grave error to remain uncorrected.” 
It seems to me the reason for Anthony Haig’s con- 
duct is very plain. His lawsuit in 1672 had 
exposed the fuct that his title to Bemersyde was 
a bad one ; and he knew that the way in which 
he had “ completed his title to the estate in 1672” 
(as Inquirer euphemistically describes the trans- 
action) was not worth a shilling if any of his 
father’s elder brothers (there were four, Robert, 
George, James, William) or their descendants 
should hear of it and dispute the succession. 
Therefore he had a distinct interest in misleading 
Obadiah Haig, because it takes sixty years in 
Scotland to give a title to land, and his charter 
from the Crown (granted on an ex parte statement) 
was only twenty-six or twenty-seven years old, 
Now, if he had told his active and inquisitive 
Yankee nephew Obadiah (eager to draw out the 
family pedigree) that there were Haigs in Stirling- 


shire and Clackmannanshire, that gentleman un- 
doubtedly would have visited them, found out 
who and what they were, and possibly have “ let 
the cat out of the bag.” This, I think, truly ex- 
plains why Anthony told Obadiah such a cock 
and bull story, which the title-deeds in his 

sion (he had gone carefully through them twenty- 
six years before) must have told him was utterly 
inconsistent with known facts. . R. 


A §. vi. 269, 415, 
476).—The “Lancashire ballad” quoted in your 
columns some time back is, or was, also known in 
Buckinghamshire. Between fifty and sixty years 
ago I had a nursemaid from Woburn, near High 
Wycombe, in that county, who used to sing it to 
me. It was a mere fragment, wanting a beginning, 
and tagged on to the close of a curious version of 
the ballad of St. Hugh of Lincoln, which in its 
turn wanted an end. The form of the ballad was 
the same as that given by your correspondent. 
One condemned to death appeals successively to . 
father, mother, and other relatives to ransom him 
in vain. At last his “true love” comes, and does 
what his unnatural relatives have refused. The 
stanzas, which by the substitution of various re- 
latives admitted of almost indefinite multiplica- 
tion, ran thus, as far as I can remember :— 

“ Hold up thy hand, most righteous judge, 
Hold up thy hand awhile, 
For here I see my own dear father 
Come tumbling over the stile. 
Oh! hast thou brought me silver or go! 
Or jewels to set me free, 
Or hast thou come to see me hung, 
For hangéd I shall be? 
If I could get out of this prickly bush, 
That prickles my heart so sore, 
If I get out of this prickly bush 
I'd never get in it no more.” 
“Oh ! I have brought nor silver nor gold 
Nor jewels to set thee free, 
But I have come to see thee hung, 
For hangéd thou shall be.” 
Mother, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, &c., succeed. 
At last comes the “own true love,” who replies :— 
“It's I have brought thee silver and gold 
And jewels to set thee free; 
I have not come to see thee hung, 
For hanged thou shall not be.’ 
And the ballad ends with the triumphant burst,— 
“ Now I have got out of this prickly bush, 
That prickled my heart 80 sore, 
Now I have got out of this prickly bush, 
I'll never get in it no more.” 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Eccentric Bortats §. iv. 
513; v. 258; vi. 118, 217, 237, 373).—Miss 
Busk has not got hold of the right story about my 
late father. He built nomausoleum. My mother 
was buried in the Waterton Chapel in the church 
of Sandal Magna. My father had determined 


1817 (Gent. Mag., 1823, vol. xciii. il. p. 275; 
Ingledew’s Hist. of Northallerton, 8vo. 1858, 
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that he would not be buried in the Waterton 
Chapel, because it formed a portion of a desecrated 
eaurch. He had originally selected a place for 
his grave behind ry om stone cross which he 
erected at the Grotto, as the flower-garden at 
Walton was called. Subsequently he chose 
another spot, between two favourite old oak trees 
at the far end of the lake. Here he erected a 
stone cross, with his epitaph on the base, “ + 
Orate pro anima Caroli Waterton, cujus fessa 
juxta hanc crucem sepeliuntur ossa,” leaving a 
vacant space for the date. I may add that the 
spot which he had selected is enclosed, and was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Beverley before 
his remains were laid in the grave. 
Epmunp Warerroy. 
Deeping Waterton Hall. 


On Peel Hill, in the Isle of Man, is a tower, at 
the foot of which a Mr. Corrin and his wife are 
buried. He was a Dissenter, and wished to show 
that bodies could be buried beyond the shadow of 
the church. The highest point of his estate was 
therefore chosen, and a conspicuous tower erected 
there to commemorate the fact and to act as his 
tomb. The fact is, in truth, perpetuated by 
“Corrin’s Folly” more thoroughly than his de- 
scendants desire. Some time the then owner 
of the estate wished to demolish the tower ; but 
this was objected to, as it had been noted on the 
Admiralty charts, and referred to in the sailing 
directions as an easily wn, reer landmark, The 
Board of Trade ultimately bought it, to ensure its 
permanence. Ervest B, Savace. 

Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 


Quvarterines (6% §. vi. 246, 521).—The right 
of using supporters has been long conceded by the 
Lyon Office in Scotland to the heads of families 
whose paternal ancestor sat in Parliament in Scot- 
land as a baron before 1587. Scotland retained 
much longer than most other countries the ancient 
practice of admitting every tenant in capite to a 
seat in the Great Council of the realm, at least, 
every tenant of an entire barony. The descend- 
ants of the tenants in capite who sat as of right 
and not by special summons are the real “ an- 
cienne noblesse,” whether of Scotland or of Eng- 
land, and the Scotch heraldic practice is, there- 
fore, not unreasonable. 

I cannot agree with P. P. in objecting to a 
choice being made among the quarterings to which 
one may be entitled of such as one may prefer to 
exhibit. Shields with many quarters have a very 
bad effect ; there is Nl gy want of the quality 
which artists call breadth, and every person of 
taste will prefer to limit the arms he quarters to 
three (in addition to his own paternal coat), or at 
the utmost to five. Following this rule might 
lead to the exclusion of a ceat which the person 
entitled to quarter may have special reasons for 


wishing to retain ; unless the power of selection 
be conceded. An escutcheon on a seal, a carriage, 
or a piece of plate is not, like a pedigree, supposed 
or intended to be an exhaustive display of an in- 
dividual’s descent, and unless it is supposed to be 
such I cannot see how making a selection is 
“ making a mull,” as P. P. puts it. N. 


Roop-Lorrs (6" §. vi. 8, 253, 541).—To the 
list of those mentioned ante, p. 541, 1 may add 
Harringworth, Northants, the parish church of 
which contains a rood-loft in an unusually good 


‘state of preservation. It is supported by eight 


fluted piers of oak, and is approached by a stone 
staircase on the south side cut in the thickness of 
the wall. The old door has been replaced by a 
new one. The woodwork has been painted over 
at different times, so that it is impossible to dis- 
cover what the original decoration was like. Im- 
mediately under the loft and between the piers 
is some open tracery. The lower panels are one, 
and their place is supplied by two “loose i 
pews built on to the wooden piers which flank the 
a to the chancel, and are so constructed 
that the occupants must face west. 

F, A. Buarpes. 


Is Farmpay an Ustucxy Dar? §. vi. 147, 
298, 317, 376.)—The old English ballad of The 
Mermaid is a vigorous and touching embodiment 
of the legendary bad luck attendant on a voyage 
begun on a Friday. Coming disaster is indicated 
at the very outset in these terms (quoted from 
memory) :— 

“ On Friday morn when we set sail 
And our ship not far from land, 
We there did espy a fair, pretty maid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand.” 
The sailors instantly perceive that their doom is 
sealed, and the captain and the “ little cabin-boy” 
are made to record the special severity of their 
respective circumstances. Then the narrator, with 
the bold licence assumed by him who spinneth a 
yarn, thus touches off with pathetic realism the 
fate of himself and his fellow voyagers :— . 
“ Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she ; 
For want of a lifeboat we all went down, 
And sank to the bottom of the sea.” 


Toomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Dowsnricut DunstasBie (6" §. vi. 228, 377). 
— The sense in which Prior employs this ng 
verbial expression in the lines quoted b R. 
Watrorp conveys the idea of “th candid friend” 
who inflicts unpleasant truths upon his interlocutor 
without going roundabout for a word which might 
express his meaning in a less offensive style—the 
employment of language so straightforward that 
any dunce might readily comprehend it. The 
concluding portion of Ray’s observation upon the 
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proverb, “ As plain as Dunstable road,” points to 
this solution, which, indeed, is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the lines quoted by R.R. Ray says 
(concluding the paragraph partly quoted by Mr. 
Gosse.iy), “I conceive, besides this, there is an 
allusion to the first syllable of this name, Duns- 
table ; for there are other roads in England as 
broad, plain, and well beaten as this.” ° 
WALLIS. 
Faller has:— 


“* As plain as Dunstable road,’ It is applied to things 
plain and simple, without either welt or guard to adorn 
them, as also to matters easy and obviqus to be found 
without any difficulty or direction. Such, this road being 
broad and beaten, as the confluence of many leading to 
London from the north and north-west parts of this 
land,” — Worthies Bedfordshire, p. 114, 1662. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


I should very much like to know how old this 
expression is, and I would supplement what has 
been already given by the following passages :— 

“ Howbeit there were some good walkers among them, 
that walked in the king’s highway ordinarily, uprightly, 

lain Dunstable way.’ — Latimer, Sec. Sermon before 

ing Edward V1., pp. 112-113 (Parker Soc., 1844), 

“ For were yee as playne as Dunstable hie way, 

Yet should yee that way rather breake a love day, 
Than make one thus.” 
John Heywood, Proverbs, 1516 
(p. 120, reprint 1874). 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Wettep §S. vi. 48, 113, 218, 376).—This 
word is used in this part of the country to mean 
being thrashed. Very lately I heard one boy say 
to another, “ You ’ll get a welting.” No doubt 
derived from the welt used in making shoes, and 
which would form an excellent instrument for the 
purpose. Before the shoemaker uses it be softens 
it in water, so that Prof. Skeat’s derivation is pro- 
bably correct. G. H. 

Alnwick. 


Bailey, in his Dictionary (sixteenth edit. 1755), 
s.v. welk, has “[welcken, Teut.] to set, to decrease, 
to wither, Spenc.”; and s.v. welt, says “Skinner 
derives it of weitan, Sax. to roll,” meaning “a 
fold or doubling down to cloth in making a gar- 
ment,” ALPHA. 


Renunciation or Sport rrom Conscientious 
Morives (6 §. vi. 249, 391).—See notice “in 
memoriam” of the late Prof. Francis Maitland 
Balfour (“eheu! flebilis occidit!”) in Alpine 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 102:— 

“* Balfour had an excellent training for. th 
relinquished | ay: 4 frcm motives of humanity...... His 
first visit to the Alps was in 1880; but he entered into 
hea new sport with characteristic energy end persever- 


R. R. Ders, 


Wallsend, 


The following is a noteworthy example :— 

“The Times of October 21 has a notice of the meeting 
held on the requisition of the Vice-Chancellor, at Cam- 
bridge, to —— the founding of a memorial of Pro- 
fessor Balfour in that University. At this meeting Pro- 
fessor Paget, F.R.S., spoke in the highest terms of the 
late Professor Balfour, not only for his scientific attain- 
ments, but for his manliness and kindliness. In the 
course of his address Professor Paget stated that ‘at one 
time of his life Professor Balfour’s favourite means for 
displaying his manly vigour was the pastime of deer- 
stalking. This sport he abandoned for Alpine climbing, 
because he felt that for the sake of mere sport he was 
unwilling to inflict unnecessary suffering upon harmless 
animals,’”— Dietetic Reformer, December, 1882. 

E. H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lass (6" §. vi. 366, 396).—As it happens I 
am a Cumbrian by birth, Mar. Jackson does 
not hit the point. The Bishop of Carlisle (as re- 
ported) used the word without avy qualifying 
epithet, as if “a lass” was necessarily “not so 
good as she should be.” This is what I demur to. 
A lass simply=a girl, and, for anything we know, 
every one of the “hallelujah lasses” may be, like 
Burns’s “lass on Cessnock banks,” 

“ Spotless like the flowering thorn.” 
G. L. F. 


Dryden’s employment of the term lasses, in his 
translation of Ovid’s Art of Love (i. 300), is pro- 
bably indicative of the sense in which it was used 
as a descriptive definition in the days of the 
“ribald king and court ”:— 

“ Thus far the sportful Muse, with myrtle bound, 

Has sung where lovely lasses may be found.” 
In Scotland the word has a strictly honourable 
significance, especially in the diminutive form. 
One of the features of Principal Shairp’s idyl, 
Kilmahoe, is his “ long-haired little lassie”; while 
all that is tender, chivalrous, and pure is asso- 
ciated with the “ bonnie lassie” that is wooed— 
“*Tween the gloamin and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame.” 

Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


If G. L. F. desires any further testimony as to 
the above noun being qualified by “bad,” the 
following remark was heard by the undersigned 
in a railway carriage between Whitehaven and 
Egremont:—“ Nay, nay, she isn’t sic a bad lass, 
but she’s a sad un”—a monosyllabic description 
of a pickle, and exhaustive and terse. 

A. M.A. 

Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon., 


Wituram Yoneer, or Duptey, c. 1650 (6" S. 
vi. 346).—He is believed to have been the son of 
William Yonge, who removed to Dudley about 
the above date. The following part pedigree will 
give some further names, and may afford a little 
additional information :— 
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Margaret, d —William Yonge, removed to—Eleanor, d. 
of ... Hay,ob. Dudley about 1650, and was : of ... ... . 
1664, second buried there Jan. 25, 1685. : 0d. 1652, 
wife. Willin Worcester Registry. : first wife, 


William Yonge, who removed to Dudley 

ec. 1650, and left there ¢. 1630. 
The device on their seals is an ancient ship with 
three masts, and this may serve as a clue to their 
identity. William Yonge, sen., and Margaret Hay 
were morried, according to the parish register, 
“afore Justice Richard Grevis,” Oct. 13, 1656. 
Any further information will be most acceptable. 
Were they originally of Bristol ? 8. G 


Tar Cottece or Carpinats (6 S. v. 406; 
vi. 435).—To make my list at the last reference 
complete, mention ought to be made of the infor- 
mation on the subject given by Cardinal Wiseman 
in his Recollections of the Four Last Popes (ch. vii. 
“Life of Leo XII.”). Death only seems to have 

revented this Pope from conferring the hat on 

r. Baines, a distinguished member of his own 
order (Benedictine). He says it is the custom 
when a cardinal who is member of a religious 
order is made pope that he should keep up its 
prestige by, on some early occasion, raising some 
other member of the order to the cardinalate, 
and this Englishman was Leo XII.’s_ selection. 
It would appear, further, though Cardinal Wise- 
man did not himself share the opinion. that many 
persons believed that this Pope had actually created 
the historian, Dr. Lingard, cardinal in petto, and 
that it was only through his own modesty that he 
was never proclaimed, R. H. -Busx. 


Sir Coartes Hepoes S. vi. 347, 375, 476). 
—One of the sheets from Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 

rivate press is headed “ Land-holders of Wan- 

rough : From a Map of Wanborough in the 
County of Wilts, the Estate of the Right Honor- 
able Sir Charles Hedges. Taken and drawn in 
the year 1709, by his Honour’s most Humble, 
and most obedient Servant, P. Assenton.” Several 
of the Hedges family occur in the parish regis- 
ters, of which a transcript was made for Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, and is referred to as among 
his MSS. in Canon Jackson’s Aubrey’s Wills, 
p. 199. W. 


Covsty-Marniaces (6% §. vi. 328, 494).— 
R. F. C. is also referred to A Lvtter of Resolution 
to a Friend concerning the Marriage of Cousin 
Germans, by Jobn Turner, late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, a pamphlet of twenty-nine 
pages, published in 1682. 


Everarp Home Curemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Wnire ner Caress (6" S. v. 246, 331, 
455 ; vi. 35).—Hutchins, in his Llistory of Dorset 
(third edition, ii, 252), quoting from Cuker’s. 


Survey of the county, says that the parish of 
Whitchurch Canonicorum “takes its name from 
St. White, a virgin martyr registered in the 
Roman calendar October 3 by the name of St. 
Candida, whose well, on the side of an bill where 
she lived, is here shown, and to whose honour a 
eburch was built.” Hutchins makes no allusion, 
dowever, to the cheese. The blue-mouldy Dorset 
cheese, or “ blue-vinney,” is not derived from 
“ vein-y,” as F. A. W. appears to suggest— 
though it is the popular idea—bat from the 
Anglo-Saxon word fynigan—to become mouldy. 
See Barnes's Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, ed. 
1863. J. S. Upat. 


Inner Temple. 


A Curr at Conrirwation (6 §, vi. 48, 175), 
—A curious instance of this may be found in the 
Metrical Life of St. Hugh of Lincotn, edited by 
Rev. J. F. Dimock (1860), l. 760. A rustic, too 
tired or too lazy to enter a church which the saint 
pointed out to him, besought the rite of con- 
firmation, whereupon 

“ Indignam confirmat ovem devotio sancti 

Pastoris ; sed enim, quia tanto tempore tantum 
Ille sacramentum neglexerat, utpote canus, 
Magnus eum doctor castigat verbere parvo, 
Imprimiturque manus maxille dextra sinistra.” 


Pewacivs. 


Tae Escampment or tae Evsotisn Forces 
NEAR Portsmourn, 1545 (6 S. vi. 148, 273).— 
Mr. Horsky, in his reply to my query, has erred, 
although in good company, in saying that no 
description of this picture was published with the 
engraving. The reference he kindly gave on the 
authority of Britton relates to certain pictures at 
Cowdry, but not to the particular picture in ques- 
tion. A full description of this painting will be 
found in “ An| Historical Description | of | an 
Ancient Painting | at | Cowdry, in Sussex | the 
Seat of the Right Honorable | Lord Viscount 
Montague. | By Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Bart., 
V.P.A.8. and F.R.S. | London, | mpcctxxvitt.” 
4to. pp. 20. Tisy Ti. 

Southsea, 


Taunet (6 §, vi. 284, 434).—There is, without 
doubt, a Kymric element in the river-names of 
Scotland. R. Crarnock. 


Is it not probable that this is the same custom 
which obtains still in London, about the same time 
of year, with the title of “ Please remember the 
grotto”? R. H. Busx. 


Heratpic (6 §. vi. 48, 418).—“ In te Domine 
Speravi” (Ps. xxx. 2, Vulg.) is the motto of the 
families of Bowes, Greenhill, and Lyon (J. A. 
Mair, Handbook of Proverbs, Lond., Routledge, 
4.a., p. 139), and of the Earl of Strathmore (Burke's 
Peerage). “ Vix ea nostra voco” (Ovid’s Metam., 
xiii. 140) is the motto of the Duke of Argyll, the 
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Earl of Warwick, and the Pechell family (Burke, 


u.8.). Ep. MaRsHALL. 
Fonts or Leap (5 S, xii. 444; 6" S. vi. 415). 
—With regard to one of the fonts mentioned by 
Mr. Peacock at the former reference, viz. that of 
Liancant, Gloucestershire, it is as well to place on 
record in “N. & Q.” that it has been removed. 
The diminutive church has fallen into ruins, and 
the font and bell have passed into the possession 
of Mr. T. H. Morgan, of Tidenham House, the 
owner of the parish of Llancant. They are both 
preserved at Llancant farmhouse. 8S. H. 
32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


Arms or Pate or Sysonsy (6 S. v. 409; vi. 
38, 231, 295, 355, 434).—The marriage of Sophia 
Pate Rose with Dr. Maskelyne is mentioned in 
Burke's Landed Gentry (sixth edit., p. 1834), where 
it is stated that her sister Letitia married Sir 
George Booth, Bart. I can find no such 

IGMA, 


Orictn oF THE Name or (6 vi. 
309, 475).—Mr. Lysn suggests the derivation 
from Gaelic leithe, meaning greyness. Now in 
examining some Irish statutes I find 33 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 2, “ An Act for Grey Merchants,” of which the 
text does not, to my mind, explain this word grey 
in the title; traders in hides being the merchants 
most prominently mentioned. Is this caption, 
which [ quote from the volumes printed in 1799, 
a mistake for “ Leith merchants,” arising from the 
association of ideas indicated by Mr. Lynn? I 
see nothing to make it unlikely that companies of 
Leith traders frequented the Irish fairs of that 
time. Rarmonp H, Voss. 


§. vi. 537).—Mr. Parry had 
better consult the index to Annals of Ireland 
(translated by Owen Connellan), under “ Con-” and 
“ Coin-.” R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Firse Intropuction or tHe Worp Tory 
8. vii. 6).—I have in my possession a little work 
entitled, “A Genuine History of the Lives and 
Actions of the most Notorious Irish Highwaymen, 
Tories and Rapparees. From Redmond O’Han- 
lon, the famous Gentleman Robber, to Cahier na 
Cappul, the Great Horse-catcher, who was exe- 
cuted at Maryborough in August, 1735. The 
tenth edition, with additions, by J. Cotgrave, 


J. F. Meguay. 


Avtnors or Quotatioxs Wantep (6" §. vi. 
430).— 
“ Honour only is 
A goodly garment,” &c. 
I bave found these lines in Daniel’s Poeticul Works, 
vol. ii. p. 359, in an address to the Lady Anne =. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a Record and a Study. By 
William Sharp. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Distance can only do justice to the rare individuality 
of Rossetti, and Mr. Sharp’s book would have been 
better if it had been longer deferred. We are too close 
to Rossetti’s personality to thoroughly comprehend 
his literary and artistic position both as beacon and 
torch-bearer. Mr. Shorp tells us, it is true, a good many 
things which have not hitherto been included within the 
two covers of one book, and he has evidently been at 
some pains to collect information respecting Rorsetti’s 
picturesand drawings. He is also good enough to give 
us his ideas upon the diction of poetry and prose, with 
other matters not quite so essential. Nevertheless, we 
have found much in his volume for which we are 
honestly grateful. His chief fault is that indiscriminate 
habit of commendation into which certain biographers 
fall only too easily, and which really does harm to the 
reputation of their idols. For example, he calls the 
Ballad of Dead Ladies Rossetti's “ masterpiece in trans- 
lation.” Now, we do not for a moment suppose that 
Rossetti did not thoroughly feel Villon’s piece—probably 
no one could have done so more keenly. But happy as 
the burden is, by the side of the beautiful simplicity of 
Mais oi sont les neiges d’antan/ it bas almost a ebam- 
archaic look ; while it is impossible to give entire com- 
mendation to a translation of a Lallade which does not 
even pretend to follow the scheme of rhyme. Moreover, 
if Mr. Sharp really thinks that 
“ Where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine?” 
is a fair equivalent for the untortured directness of— 
“ Semblablement, ou est Ja royne 

Qui commanda que Buridan 

Fust jetté en ung sac en Seine ?""— 
we are sorry for Mr. Sharp. If he must have praised 
these translations, why not have praised the rondeau 
“To Death, of his Lady,” which is really admirable for 
spirit and fidelity ? 


Bibliotheca Piscatoria. By T, Westwood and T, Satchell. 
(Satchell & Co.) 

A Great deal of posee has been expended on the pro- 
duction of this volume by its authcrs, and the result is a 
thoroughly comprehensive catalogue of all the books 
which have been published on the subject of fishing, 
fisheries, and fish culture. The first attempt in this 
direction was made by the late Sir Henry Ellis, who in 
the beginning of the century contributed a list of anglin 

books to the second volume of Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
Bibliographer, This list, however, did not extend over 
twenty pages. Since then others have tried their hands 
at this task, and in 186] the first edition of the Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria appeared, When we remember that Dame 
Juliana Berners’s Treatyse of Fisshynge with an Angle was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and that Isaac Walton’s 
Compleat Angler has gone through ninety editions, we are 
not surprised at the size of the present volume. No less 
then 3,158 editions and reprints of 2,148 distinct works 
are noticed in Messrs. Satchel] and Westwood’s book ; 
and in the majority of cases the titles and dates are 
given from a personal examination of the books by the 
authors themselves. Not content, however, with this, 


they have compiled a list of all the s‘atutes and par- 
liamentary papers which deal with the subject, beginning 
with the statute of 3 Edw. I. c. 20. A collection of quo- 
tations from old authors relating to angling, tnd a very 
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useful chronological list of the various editions of Walton 
are given in the appendix. Those readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who are disciples of “the gentle art ” (and there cannot 
fail to be many such) will be the first, we are sure, to 
acknowledge their obligations to Messrs. Westwood and 
Satchell for the labour which they have so well bestowed 
upon such a worthy subject. 


wok; the Age of Fire and Gravel. By Ignatius 
onelly. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Doneuty'’s book two great merits—it is 
original and entertaining. His theory of the world’s 
history, like the Scandinavian word which forms the 
title of his volume, is wild and formidable. The earth 
‘was once a paradise peopled by highly civilized races, 
but their happiness was rudely disturbed by an unwel- 
come visitor. A comet struck this planet, burying its 
surface beneath the masses of gravel and other sub- 
stances which then formed its tail and now constitute 
the drift formation, The legends of a!l nations preserve 
the record of this world-wide catastrophe. From every 
quarter of the globe he collects evidence of the universal 
race belief that the world was destroyed by a fearful 
monster, serpentine in form, breathing forth smoke and 
flame, moving in the air. The books of Job and Genesis 
are called in to prove his theory, which he supports 
with great ingenuity and apparent conviction, The non- 
intervention of supernatural appearances in social life 
fosters scepticism ; but Mr. a is determined that 
this excuse shall not be possible for incredulity of his 
comet. If ghosts came among company and candles 
they might win belief; and it is on this principle that 
Mr. Donelly attributes the Chicago fire in 1871 to Biela’s 
comet. Mr. Donelly throughout holds a brief for his 
comet, He argues its case vigorously ; but much of the 
evidence which he adduces is addressed rather to the 
jury than the bench. 


The Genealogist. Edited by G. W. Marshall, LL.D. 

Vol, VI. (Bell & Sons.) 
In the volume for 1882, now before us, our correspondent 
Dr. G. W. Marshall carries out in further detail several 
of the good works which we have noted as features of 
the previous volume. The Calendar of Lambeth Wills, 
representing a source of information up to the present 
time, we believe, but little used, is eminently useful to 
all genealogists, owing to the central and accessible 
gees of deposit of the store of wealth it discloses. The 

isitations of Lincolnshire, 1592, and Berkshire, 1664-6, 
both edited under the very competent supervision of 
Mr, Walter C. Metcalfe, F.S,A., have been already cited 
by us from time to time as throwing light on points 
vaised by some of our numerous genealogical querists. In 
their completed shape they will prove most valuable 
auxiliaries to researches into family history. In com- 
mencing to print Worcester Diocesan Marriage Licences 
Dr. G. W. Marshall is to a great extent breaking virgin 
soil, though it should not be forgotten that the Surtees 
Society showed the way as regards some of the northern 
counties, and for a period anterior to the Reformation. 
In the way of criticism, we remark that Mr. Foster's 
notes on the Commissioners to the Scottish Parliament 
and the Marjoribanks pedigree meet with very serious 
counter-criticism at the hands of Lyon and Lyon Clerk 
Depute. We commend vol. vi. of the Genealogist as 
keeping well up to a high standard of interest and value. 


Matthai Parisiensis, Monachi Sanct: Albani, Chronica 
Majora. Edited by Henry Richard Luard, D.D., for 
the Master of the Rolls.—Vol. VI. Additamenta, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Da. Lvarp has supplemented bis edition of the Chronicle 

of Matthew Paris by printing in this volume the Liber 


Additamentorum, or commonplace book, in which Mat. 
thew used to insert from time to time documents illus- 
trative of his Chronicle and of his Lives of the Abbots of 
St. Albans. These documents are of a very miscellaneous 
character, and include matters of the greate-t historical 
interest as well as details of the internal administration 
of the abbey of St. Albans. The larger and more 
valuable portion of these documents is now published for 
the first time, and the editor has exhibited much patient 
ingenuity in reducing them to chronolcgical order. He 
has added in an appendix a description of all the 
armorial shields which are tricked or blazoned in the 
MS. of Matthew Paris. They are probably the oldest 
heraldic drawings in existence, 4 if they were not 
actually designed by Matthew Paris himself, were cer- 
tainly executed under his direction in the Scriptorium 
at St. Albans before 1259. A second appendix gives the 
chief variations in the text of the Papal letters included 
in Matthew's history, which the editor has collated with 
the series of Papal Regesta preserved in the Vatican 
Library. It is remarkable that some of the most im- 
portant letters were not copied at all in the Vatican 
register, whilst there are many others of almost equal 
value which were unknown to Matthew Paris. 


Longman’s Magazine, of which the first volume has 
just been issued, in appropriate binding, should be a 
success. Mr. James Payn’s “Thicker than Water” 
would alone be sufficient to float it; and when it is 
added that the other contributors include Prof. Tyndall, 
Dr. Froude, Mr. Freeman, Miss Ingelow, Mr. Anstey, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, it will be seen 
that this new venture is unusually rich in material and 
talent. If the remaining volumes fulfil the promise of 
the first, it will go bard with the shilling magazines. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention lo the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Martrnt.—France ancient, i. ¢., as borne before 1364, 
“ Az., semée de lys or”; from 1364 to 1789, “ Az., three 
fleurs-de-lys or, two and one,”” impaling Navarre, which 
Mr. Boutell blazons as “Gu., a cross, saltire and double 
orle of chains, all linked together, or,” while Bouillet 
(Adas Univ. d’Hist. et Géog. Paris, 1865) blazons 
Navarre ‘“‘ De gueules 4 la double chaine d’or posée en 
croix, sautoir et orle,"’ and gives as supporters two angels 
vested in dalmatics of the fields of the respect've arms 
ch with the fleurs-de-lys and double orle of chains, 
and holding banners of France and Navarre. Motto, 
Montjoye St. Denis.” 

H. (“Tanner's Notitia’’).—Tanner’s reference, s.v. 
“ Lanercost,”—fines of the sixteenth year of King John, 
dors of a membrane not named, concerning lands in 
Cleburn (probably Cliburn, Westmoreland). 

Corriceypum.—P, 259, col. 1, 1. 19 from top, for 
“done read done, 

Nworice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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